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PRINTING  IN  COLOR— 
FROM  LOW  TO  HIGH  RES 


LAWRENCE  KAPLAN'S 
HOT-TECH  PRINTS 


3D  ILLUSTRATION 


NEW 

PRODUCTS— 
PUSHING  THE 
FRONTIER 


Introducing  Canvas™  The  only  graphics  program  that 
integrates  MacDraw™  type  objects,  high  resolution  500  to 
2540  dpi  images,  PostScript™  and  MacPaint™  type  graphics  in  a 
single  document. 


No  more  switching  from  one  window  to  another.  No  more 
cutting  and  pasting  between  different  programs.  Everything  you 
want  in  one  program,  in  one  document. 

Use  Canvas™  for  corporate  slide  presentations,  forms, 
complex  graphics,  diagrams,  newsletters.  Any  where  you  want 
stunning  results. 

Import  graphics  from  other  programs  like  4th  Dimen¬ 
sion™  Excel™  and  More™  to  customize  charts  and  graphs. 

We've  even  included  a  desk  accessory  version  so  you  can 
use  Canvas™  from  within  your  word  processor,  spreadsheet, 
database  or  desktop  publishing  program. 

Canvas™  allows  you  to  view  and  edit  in  any  magnification 
or  reduction  from  5.125%  to  3,200%  for  incredibly  precise 
control  of  your  image. 

Canvas™  is  packed  with  features  and  powerful  special 
effects.  Bezier  curves.  “What  you  see  is  what  you  get' ’  (WYSI¬ 
WYG)  text  editing,  9  feet  by  9  feet  of  continuous  drawing  area. 
MacrObjects™  (graphic  macros).  TIFF  support.  And  much  more, 

So  if  you're  looking  for  the  best  of  everything,  look 
into  Canvas.™ 

Visit  your  local  dealer  for  a  complete  demonstration  of 
Canvas™  and  other  Deneba  software  including:  Coach™  the  best 
selling  interactive  spelling  checker  desk  accessory,  Comment.™ 
the  original  Macintosh  equivalent  of  3 M’s  Post-It™  notes  and  the 
Coach™  Merriam  Webster  Thesaurus. 

Or  call  us  at  1-800-6CANVAS.  In  Florida  call  (305)  594-6965 

Canvas™  S195.00. 


7855  N.W.  12th  Street.  Suite  202 
Miami,  FL  33126 

MacDraw,  MacPaint  and  Macintosh  are  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer  Inc, 
ith  Dimension  is  a  trademark  of  Acius,  Inc.  Excel  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft 
Corp,  More  is  a  trademark  of  Living  Videotext,  Inc,  SuperPalnt  is:  a  trademark  of 
Silicon  Beach  Software,  Inc.  GraphicMforks  is a trademark  of  Mindscape,  Inc, 
FullPainl  is  a  trademark  of  Ann  Arbor  Softworks.  Inc, 
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Cover  Art 

John  Odam  used  Adobe  Illustrator  88  to 
create  the  cover  illustration  and  masthead 
type.  The  cover  was  separated  with  the 
program  and  output  on  a  Linotronic  L-300  at 
1270  dpi  on  negatives  by  Central  Graphics  in 
San  Diego,  California. 


Verbum  2.1  Production  Notes 

This  issue  of  Verbum  was  produced  with 
Aldus'  PageMaker  2.0  on  a  Macintosh  Plus 
(Mac  li  next  issue!).  Proofs  were  done  on  the 
Apple  LaserWriter  II.  Final  output,  on  resin 
paper,  was  generated  on  a  Linotronic  L-300 
at  1270  dpi  (except  for  the  gray  scale  files  in 
the  Gallery,  which  were  output  as  negatives). 
Verbum  2. 1  was  printed  offset  by  Neyenesch 
Printers  of  San  Diego,  California  on  60  lb. 
Monticello  Matte.  Thanks  to  Thompson  Type 
and  Central  Graphics  of  San  Diego  for  the 
Linotronic  output. 
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Frontispiece  The  always  present  Mike 
Swartzbeck  composed  Ghost  Ponies 
on  a  Mac  SE  with  GraphicWorks  by 
skilled  modification  of  ThunderScanned 
found  images.  The  chief  was  scanned 
from  a  photocopy  at  High  Contrast,  the 
buildings  were  scanned  normally,  and 
the  ponies  were  scanned  at  High 
Contrast,  stretched,  and  Trace  Edged. 
Using  GraphicWorks,  Mike  put  the 
building  scan  down  first,  with  Ink  set  to 
Copy.  Over  this  went  the  chief,  with  Ink 
set  to  Or,  and  then  the  ponies,  with  Ink 
set  to  Bic.  Finally,  the  airbrush  was 
sprayed  lightly  over  the  whole  piece, 
with  strokes  set  at  48  and  96  pixels. 
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the  company)  was  an  intensive 
conference  on  all  matters  graphic, 
from  fonts  to  file  compression  to 
3D,  held  March  27  through  30  at  a 
Southern  California  resort.  On 
the  evening  of  March  28,  Verbum 
produced  an  art  show  extraordi¬ 
naire  called  "Imagine"  for  this 
150-strong  core  of  Apple  talent. 
We  brought  in  five  "performance 
artists":  Dominique  de  Bardon- 
neche-Berglund  from  Switzer¬ 
land,  Bert  Monroy  and  Stuart 
Sharpe  from  New  York,  and  our 
own  John  Odam  and  Jack  Davis. 
They  performed  feats  of  daring 
on  Mac  IIs,  with  enlargements  of 
their  works  on  the  walls  around 
them.  We  had  an  exhibit  of 
black-and-white  art,  an  exhibit  of 
color  art,  a  wall-sized  color  piece 
from  Michael  Green,  a  12'  x  8' 
canvas  of  a  MacPaint  piece  by 
Shelly  Lake,  two  slide  shows,  and 
several  videos  (Stuart  Sharpe's 
VideoWorks  II  wonders  were 
output  directly  from  his  Mac  II  to 
a  large  screen,  and  another  screen 
showed  videotapes).  We  showed 
works  from  about  35  artists,  all 
Mac  produced,  with  the 
exception  of  Shelly  Lake's  six 
Cray  pieces.  A  16-page  program 
(a  mini  -Verbum  with  comments 
from  the  participating  artists) 
documented  the  show.  It  was 
great  fun  for  us,  and  it  really  gave 
the  engineers  what  they  were 
looking  for:  exposure  to  the  art 
and  artists.  Many  of  the 
attendees  said  they  had  had  no 
idea  all  this  was  going  on  out  in 
the  world.  The  entire  show  and 
program  were  produced  in  less 
than  a  month.  It's  to  Apple's 
credit  that  they  gave  this 
endeavor  a  high  enough  priority 
to  pay  for  the  tour  de  force  it 
became. 

So  these  events,  a  book  deadline 
and  an  art  show,  set  us  back  on 
2.1.  But  maybe  we  should  think 
of  it  as  a  synergy  rather  than  a 
setback.  Take  a  look  at  this  issue 
and  see  what  you  think. 

-  Michael  Gosney 


handling  select  assignments  for 
Verbum,  such  as  this  issue's 
"Color  Output  Options."  Let  us 
know  what  you  think  of  these 
new  entries.  I  know  that  Steve  is 
anxious  to  hear  from  you  and  will 
respond  (see  his  article  for 
contact  information). 


ON  YOU 

So  far,  we've  put  Verbum  together 
with  rather  limited  resources. 
Very  little  promotion.  A  lean 
staff.  We  knew  we  were  pushing 
it  to  put  out  a  magazine  like  this 
before  the  market  (you)  reached 
the  necessary  numbers.  But  we 
definitely  didn't  want  to  wait. 

We  wanted  to  participate  in  the 
process  of  developing  this 
frontier,  to  share  our  experiences 
with  the  new  programs  and 
systems  as  we  worked  with  them 
—  and  to  hear  from  others.  Well, 
we're  glad  we  got  started  in  1986, 
because  it  brought  us  in  touch 
with  the  many  subscribers  who 
call  and  write  and  give  us  their 
suggestions  and  opinions.  The 
number  of  Verbum  subscriptions 
is  growing  rapidly,  and  we  now 
have  subscribers  in  over  30 
countries.  And  through  Ingram 
and  IPD,  Verbum  is  now  on  the 
newstands  -  in  all  the  B.  Dalton 
Software  Etc.  stores,  as  well  as 
other  bookstores,  and  select 
graphic  art  and  computer 
retailers.  (You  might  mention 
this  to  those  friends  who  ask  to 
"borrow"  your  copies  of  Verbum!) 


personal  computer  aesthetics. 
Letraset  (who  market 
ReadySetGo! ,  Image  Studio,  etc.) 
will  be  distributing  over  3000 
copies  of  this  issue  to  their 
"Letragraphica  Premier" 
subscribers  throughout  Europe. 
And  the  April  issue  of  Personal 
Publishing  included  an  article  on 
the  "journeys  of  Starship 
Verbum."  We  certainly  didn't  get 
where  we  are  on  our  own. 
Verbum  is  a  group  process, 
involving  subscribers,  contribu¬ 
tors,  and  advertisers  —  our 
extended  family.  Please  know 
that  we  appreciate  you  all. 
Thanks  for  keeping  us  inspired. 


VERBUM  EVENTS  OF  NOTE 

We  have  two  recent  events  of 
note  to  report,  the  reasons  why 
this  issue  of  Verbum  is  a  tad  late. 
(Had  you  noticed?) 


Event  #1:  Making  Art  with 
Macintosh  II,  the  book  that  Linnea 
Dayton  and  I  have  been  working 
on,  has  recently  taken  a  great  deal 
of  our  time.  To  be  published  by 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Company, 
it's  in  the  production  stage,  slated 
for  release  in  August.  Although 
it  has  decreased  our  efficiency  on 
Verbum  somewhat,  it  has  also 
helped  expand  our  Mac  II 
network,  and  will  be  worth  the 
effort,  with  16  pages  of  color  and 
art  samples  abounding  in  the 
Verbum  tradition. 


Event  #2:  Apple  Computer's 
Imaging  Sciences  Offsite.  This 
three-day  event  for  Apple's 
engineers  (plus  other  representa¬ 
tives  from  throughout 


So  far,  this  seems  to 
be  the  year  that  per¬ 
sonal  computer  art 
comes  of  age. 

Maybe  it's  the  Mac 
II  and  the  Amiga 
2000,  and  the 

Promise  of  IBM's  Presentation 
Manager.  Maybe  it's  just  the 
incredible  new  programs.  Maybe 
it's  all  those  art  contests. 

Certainly  there  are  many  factors, 
and  we'd  like  to  think  Verbum's 
efforts  to  popularize  the  new 
genre  have  helped. 


ON  THIS  ISSUE 

Color  is  gradually  creeping  into 
Verbum.  We  knew  that  it  would 
have  to,  sooner  or  later,  even  on 
the  cover.  In  this  issue  we  not 
only  have  more  color  in  the 
gallery,  we  also  explore  color 
output  options  and  we  look  at 
using  dot  matrix  color  effectively. 
You  can  expect  more  on  color,  in 
color,  with  each  issue. 


We  are  pleased  to  introduce  two 
new  writers  in  2.1.  Steve 
Hannaford,  who  has  been  a 
technical  writer  in  the  computer 
industry  for  many  years,  is 
writing  a  regular  column  for  us: 
"Against  the  Grain."  Steve  will 
be  keeping  our  feet  on  the 
ground  with  practical  insights 
into  pc  art  technology.  His  first 
column  sets  us  straight  on 
scanning.  (See  Jack  Davis's 
"Imagination  Studio"  piece  in  1 .3 
for  Verbum's  version  of  the  "Oh, 
Wow!"  syndrome  Steve  de¬ 
scribes.)  The  other  writer  new  to 
Verbum  is  Erfert  Nielson. 
Anything  but  a  new  writer  in  the 
Macintosh  world,  she's  been 
writing  on  graphics  in  Mac  World 
for  a  long  time,  and  will  be 


Verbum  now  enjoys  a  solid 
position  —  making  a  real 
contribution  to  the  evolution  of 
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Desktop  AnmatedVresentations 


Present  your  charts, 
graphics  and  reports  with 
animation  and  music. 

Now  you  can  produce  full-color  pres¬ 
entations  that  move.  And  that  move 
your  audience. 

Animation  adds  power  and  persua¬ 
siveness  to  any  presentation,  whether 
it's  next  year's  business  plan  or  today's 
lesson  plan. 

New  VideoWorks  II  makes  it  easier 
than  ever  to  animate  your  shows.. .and 
your  viewers.  For  beginners,  an  Over¬ 
view  window  simplifies  the  work  of 
creating  presentations;  that  can  include 
animation,  wipes,  fades,  dissolves... 24 
different  transitions  in  all. 

Plus  comprehensive  timing  options, 
sound  effects,  music.. .and  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  color.  VideoWorks  II  works 
great  with  the  Macintosh  II  (in  either  16 
or  256  colors)  or  the  512,  Plus,  or  SE. 
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Create  animated 
presentations  without 
being  an  artist. 

The  VideoWorks  II  package  comes 
with  its  own  library  of  ready  to  use 
pre-created  artwork,  movies  and  "clip 
animation"(e.g.  flags  waving,  a  cannon 
firing).  In  addition  you  can  take  images 
from  PICT,  MacPaint,  Glue  or  other 
sources  and  animate  anything  from  a 
business  presentation  to  a  rock  video. 
(You  can  also  use  VideoWorks  II  for 
your  nonanimated  slide  shows.) 

The  original  VideoWorks  made 
history.  (MacUser  called  it  "the  most 
innovative  program  of  the  year." 
Disney  Animator  Frank  Thomas 
said  it  was,  "the  best  program  I 
ever  used.") 


Now,  VideoWorks  II  is  so  im¬ 
proved  it's  virtually  a  whole  new 
program.  It  gives  you  more  than 
just  graphics,  it  makes  your 
presentations  come  alive! 

See  it  at  your  local  software 
dealer. 

Suggested  retail  price:$195. 
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Animated  Presentations  for  the  Office,  School  or  Home 
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Ideal  for: 

•Business  Presentations 
•Animated  Slide  shows 
•Multi-Media  Storyboards 
•Educational  Courseware 
•Scientific  Motion  Studies 
•Point-of-Purchase  displays 
...  and  just  having  fun. 
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MacroMind,  Inc.  1028  W.  Wolfram  St.  Chicago,  11.  60657  (312)  871-0987 
To  trade  up  send  $100,  your  original  Movies  disk  and  $7.50  for  shipping. 

Comes  with  three  3.5"  disks  (800k  each):  the  Program,  Clip  Animation,  Artwork  and  Movies;  and  a  Guided  Tour  train¬ 
ing  disk.  Not  Copy  Protected.  Clip  Animations™,  Clip  Charts™,  Clip  Sounds™,  Movies,  the  VideoWorks  II™ 

HyperCard  Driver  and  VideoWorks  II™  Compiler  disks  are  also  available. 

VideoWorks  II,  Clip  Charts,  Clip  Sounds  and  Clip  Animations  are  trademarks  of  MacroMind®  Inc.  Macintosh,  MacPaint  and  HyperCard  are  trade¬ 
marks  of  Apple  Computer  Inc.  Glue  is  a  trademark  of  Solutions.  Inc.  Distributed  by  Broderbund  Software,  Inc.  ©1987  MacroMind®  Inc.  JVl2.CrojVlin(i^  IllC 
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Dynamic  Graphics  presents 


INSPIRATION 

&  IMAGES 


for  Electronic  Designers 
&  Desktop  Publishers 
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Clipper  Creative  Art  Service® 

The  monthly  art  and  idea  service  with  scannable  graphics  for  computer 
adaptation  or  for  traditional  design  techniques. 

C/z^per^ommissions  the  talents  of  today’s  leading  illustrators  and  designers  and  presents 
their  work  in  camera-ready  form  for  your  use  for  a  small  fraction  of  its  actual  value. 

A  marvelous  mixture  of  subjects  and  artistic  approaches. 

Clipper  encompasses  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  —  all  kinds  of  people,  places,  things, 
situations  —  in  many  different  artistic  styles  and  techniques. 

In  each  issue,  you  will  find  more  than  70  illustrations,  graphics,  borders,  headings  and 
photo  conversions,  rendered  in  styles  from  realistic  to  symbolic  and  in  moods  from 
dramatic  to  humorous. 

Creative  ideas  and  ready-to-use  layouts.  Clipper  is  the  only  service  in  the  world  that 
not  only  gives  you  the  highest  quality  art  available,  but  also  shows  you  hundreds  of  ideas 
for  its  adaptation  and  use,  including  professionally  done  layout  ideas,  complete  with  copy. 

Gives  you  access  to  complete  graphics  library.  Your  Clipper  subscription  includes  a 
free  monthly  how-to  magazine,  pictorial  indexes  and  binders  for  organizing  and  storing 
materials,  plus  access  to  a  treasurehouse  of  over  5,000  illustrations  from  hack  issues 
of  Clipper. 


DeskTop  Art™ 

for  the  Macintosh™  and  IBM  /PC  &  Compatibles 

DeskTop  Art1'1  collections  have  been  specially  compiled  from  Dynamic  Graphics’  vast  art 
library  of  more  than  20,000  professionally  created  illustrations  and  graphics  by  some  of  the 
country’s  top  commercial  artists. 

With  DeskTop  Art  collections,  you’ll  create  standout,  professional 
communications  every  time  .  .  .  newsletters,  reports,  brochures,  flyers,  add  layouts, 
overhead  transparencies  ....  all  your  desktop  communications  will  profit  from  the 
versatile,  quality  illustrations  especially  selected  for  desktop  designers. 

DeskTop  Art  collections  are  compatible  with  desktop  visual  communication 
programs,  including  pagination,  graphics  and  drawing  programs.  Each  themed  collection 
includes  an  instructional  How-To  Guide,  Pictorial  Index  and  Permanent  Storage  Case. 

Eight  themed  collections,  each  containing  more  than  200  images,  are  available  for 
both  the  Macintosh  and  IBM/PC  and  compatibles:  Health  Care;  Borders  &  Mortices; 

Business;  Sports;  Education;  Four  Seasons;  Artfolio;  and  Graphics  &  Symbols. 


Dynamic  Graphics,  Inc. 

Dynamic  Graphics  is  the  world’s  leading  creator  and  publisher  of  camera-ready  art  and 
related  services  for  the  graphic  arts  industry.  Established  in  1964,  the  company  currently 
markets  worldwide. 

Dedicated  to  improving  the  quality  of  visual  communications,  Dynamic  Graphics  offers  a 
variety  of  products  and  services  to  help  graphic  arts  professionals  become  more  productive, 
creative  communicators. 

Besides  the  products  shown  above,  Dynamic  Graphics  publishes:  Print  Media  Service®,  a 
retail-oriented  camera-ready  art  service;  Themed  Art  Packages  in  3-ring  binder  format; 
and  Step-By-Step  Graphics  magazine.  Professional  workshops  and  seminars  are  also  offered 
through  its  Dynamic  Graphics  Educational  Foundation  (DGEF)  subsidiary. 


For  information:  CALL  TOLL  FREE 

800-255-8800  ofJm™ 

6000  N.  Forest  Park  Drive,  Peoria,  IL  61614 
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©  1 988  Lawrence  Kaplan 


■  by  Lawrence  Kaplan 

1  Growing  up  in  the  fifties,  I  used  to  draw  for  hours  on  the  Etch-A-Sketch.  It  was  one  of  my  fa¬ 
vorite  toys;  I  even  used  it  to  do  school  projects.  I  remember  my  father  driving  me  to  Memorial 
Junior  High  School  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania  once  with  the  Etch-A-Sketch  perched  precariously  on 
my  lap.  On  it  was  my  seventh-grade  history  project:  a  panorama  of  the  Civil  War,  including  a 
portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  cannons,  and  confederate  hats.  We  made  it  to  school,  but  as  an  art 
tool,  the  Etch-A-Sketch  certainly  had  its  limitations;  just  shaking  it  or  accidentally  bumping  it 
could  destroy  hours  of  work.  There  was  no  "undo"  and  no  way  to  save.  1  Years  later,  in  1980, 1 
became  a  graphic  designer.  I  worked  at  a  desk  using  T-squares  and  triangles,  rubber  cement,  and 
rapidographs.  Three  years  after  that  I  began  to  work  on  a  Genigraphics  computer,  the  grandaddy 
of  graphic  slide  computers.  In  1984  I  saw  the  Macintosh,  and  it  had  the  first  personal  computer 
screen  I  liked.  Its  resolution  was  superb,  three  times  better  than  any  other  computer  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  And  ahh,  MacPaint!  Believing  that  the  128' s  didn't  have  enough  memory,  I  waited  for  the 
512's  to  come  out,  but  I  began  subscribing  immediately  to  each  new  Mac  magazine.  1  Now,  using 
a  mouse  and  the  Mac  screen,  I  electronically  draw,  paint,  and  design.  I  scan  images,  alter,  and 
scale  all  within  the  same  environment.  I  can  print  my  ideas  immediately.  Instead  of  paints  or 
charcoals,  I  use  a  variety  of  software.  Some  of  the  programs  I  use  often  are  MacPaint,  SuperPaint, 

MacVision,  and  Crystal  Paint. 


U  MacPaint,  the  first  great 
Mac  art  environment,  by 
Bill  Atkinson.  Improve¬ 
ments  and  changes  have 
been  made  to  succeeding 
programs,  but  the  foun¬ 
dation  and  magic  were 
there  from  the  beginning. 
I  hope  two  features  from 
MacPaint,  trace  edges  and 
brush  mirrors,  will  be 
restored  in  the  new 
generation  of  graphics 
software.!  SuperPaint  has 
become  my  program  of 
choice  for  my  prints 
because  of  its  flexibility 
and  speed.  I  also  use  it 
for  all  my  storyboards  at 
work.  This  software  gives 
me  immediate  access  to 
the  tools  I  like  to  work 
with,  including  desk 
accessories  such  as 
MacVision.  f  A  hardware- 
software  combination, 
MacVision  hooked  up  to  a 


video  camera  acts  as  my 
scanner.  It  has  only  two 
controls  —  for  contrast 
and  brightness.  The 
camera  allows  me  to 
capture  not  only  books 
or  flat  art,  but  also  slides 
from  a  light  box  or 
people  and  objects  in  a 
room.  Bill  Atkinson  had 
a  hand  in  developing 
this  one,  too.  1  Crystal- 
Paint  allows  me  to 
experiment  rapidly  with 
combinations  of  repeat¬ 
ing  patterns.  Among 
other  capabilities,  it  can 
show  instant  variations 
of  design.  I  can  hold 
down  the  Command  key 
as  I  choose  from  the  17 
different  patterns,  to 
make  the  program 
automatically  redraw 
my  design  in  a  new 
pattern.  It's  a  great  way 
to  explore  design  options 
quickly. 


Qeorge  observed  contemplating  Truth  and  weighing  recent  Congressional  testimony 


eorge  Observed  Contemplating  Truth  was  created 
in  SuperPaint  and  MacVision.  The  pyramid  was  created  by  scanning 
Washington's  face  from  a  dollar  bill  using  a  kaleidoscope  lens  attached 
to  a  video  camera.  When  the  scanned  image  appeared  on  my  screen,  I 
copied  it  and  pasted  it  into  the  paint  layer  of  SuperPaint.  I  then  distorted 
that  image  using  the  perspective  tool  and  copied  that  triangle  shape  to 
the  draw  layer,  where  I  then  reduced  its  size.  I've  found  that  bitmapped 
objects  start  to  look  really  good  when  reduced  to  50  percent  of  their 
original  size,  so  most  of  the  bitmaps  in  this  print  are  reduced  to  be¬ 
tween  50  and  25  percent.  The  cherries  were  made  by  scanning  real 
cherries  with  my  video  camera,  and  the  tree  on  the  right  was  scanned 
from  a  photograph  of  a  cherry  tree.  The  sky  effects  were  created  in  the 
paint  layer  by  drawing  various  patterns  with  the  spray  can  and  reduc¬ 
ing  the  patterns  in  the  draw  layer  to  25-percent  objects,  which  I  then 
moved  into  place.  Similarly,  the  section  of  Mount  Rushmore  was 
scanned  and  then  softened  around  the  edges  using  the  spray  can  with 
white  paint.  The  caption  is  an  integral  part  of  the  print.  I  like  having  the 
freedom  to  add  type  to  my  work,  and  I  brought  one  cherry  down  into 
the  text  area  to  visually  tie  in  all  the  elements.  The  print  was  made 
using  a  blue  toner  cartridge  on  a  LaserWriter  Plus.  I  handed  out 
"George  Observed"  at  MacWorld  Boston  in  August.  It  was  an  edition  of 
1000. 1  intend  to  keep  editions  between  50  and  200  and  to  hand-sign 

and  number  each  print. 


Walking  Guitars 


I  find  art  opportunities  in  a  computer 
world  I  never  dreamt  of  or  planned  for. 
What's  more,  I  have  now  found  my  line. 
It's  made  with  a  mouse,  often  scanned 
with  a  camera,  and  manipulated  in 


Modern  Renaissance  Man 


Detail  from  Elephant /  Donkey  Race 


Untitled 


computer  environments  that  allow  me  to 
mix  type  and  graphics  with  ease.  These 
are  the  beginning  decades  of  personal 
computer  graphics,  and  I'm  glad  to  be 
participating. 


T"  jm  asks  is  my  most  recent  print.  It  was 

created  first  in  Crystal  Paint  where  I  drew  the  masks  and  the  net.  I  saved  that  drawing 
as  a  paint  document,  which  I  then  opened  in  SuperPaint  to  add  the  textures,  the  central 
face  features,  and  the  verse.  Various  jewellike  shapes  were  added  using  Zapf  Dingbats 

in  different  sizes. 


The  clouds  surrounded  us  as  she 
began  her  charade . 

I  was  engulfed  completely . 


MacPaint 

Claris 

440  Clyde  Avenue 
Mountain  View,  CA 
(415)  960-1500 
Retail  price:  $125.00 

SuperPaint 

Silicon  Beach  Software 
P.O.  Box  261430 
San  Diego,  CA  92126 
(619)  695-6956 

Retail  price:  see  “New  Frontier  Products" 
in  this  issue. 

Mac  Vision 

Koala  Technologies 
269  Mount  Hermon  Road 
Scotts  Valley,  CA  95066-4029 
(408)  438-0946 
Retail  price:  $399.00 

Crystal  Paint 

Great  Wave  Software 
5353  Scotts  Valley  Drive 
Scotts  Valley,  CA  95066 
(408)  438-1990 
Retail  price:  $79.95 


Surrounded ,  I  surrendered . 


Lawrence  Kaplan  manages  the 
electronic  publishing  division  of 
Myriad  Communications  in  New 
York. 


■  by  Linnea  Dayton 


PARTY 

Tupperware  is  ingenious  stuff.  Each  piece 
is  carefully  designed  to  meet  a  particular 
need,  it's  practically  indestructible,  and  if 
you  "burp"  it  as  you  close  the  lid,  it  forms 
an  airtight  seal.  It's  a  terrific  system  of 
storage  and  carrying  containers.  But  at  the 
one  Tupperware  party  I've  ever  attended, 
it  wasn't  the  practical  stuff  that  caught  my 
eye.  Instead  I  liked  the  Shape-O  toy,  a 
hollow  geometric  solid  in  primary  colors 
that  opened  with  spring-loaded  handles  to 
empty  out  more  than  a  dozen  uniquely 
shaped  pieces  that  could  then  be  put  back 
in,  each  one  only  through  its  matching 
hole,  by  a  fascinated  preschooler.  The 
Snacker  appealed  to  me,  too.  A  very 
simple-looking  gadget  about  the  size  of  a 
pencil  for  persuading  the  peels  off  navel 
oranges,  the  Snacker  was  given  away  free 
to  everyone  who  attended  the  party.  And 
finally,  a  set  of  dessert  molds  caught  my 
eye.  Both  the  top  and  bottom  lids  came  off, 
to  make  it  easy  to  coax  out  the  multifaceted 
jewels  of  gel  they  produced.  Not  the  most 
practical  Tupperware  items  —  the  toy, 
peeler,  and  molds  —  but  they  appealed  to 
me  because  each  one  looked  and  felt  ex¬ 
actly  right,  used  the  semirigid  plastic 
medium  perfectly,  did  precisely  what  its 
designer  had  meant  for  it  to  do,  and,  in  one 
way  or  another,  made  the  user  feel  good. 

Given  this  bit  of  reminiscence,  you 
probably  won't  be  too  surprised  to  learn 
that  when  we  reach  into  our  tote  bag  of 
disks  full  of  HyperCard  stacks,  it's  not  the 
encyclopedic  collections  of  data  or  the 
Rolodex  clones  that  appeal  to  me.  It's  the 
stacks,  simple  or  complex,  that  were  de¬ 
signed  to  look  and  feel  beautiful  in  some 
way,  that  use  the  medium  especially  effec¬ 
tively,  and  that  somehow  make  the  user 
feel  good.  The  examples  presented  here 
are  ones  that  I  feel  work  especially  well. 

MICHAEL  TIDMUS'S  STACKS 

Michael  Tidmus's  AIDS  Stack  has  been 
lauded  in  nearly  every  publication  that 
reports  on  stacks.  It  communicates  infor¬ 
mation,  lots  of  it  —  about  the  symptoms, 
cause,  and  spread  of  the  disease,  about 
"safer"  sex  practices,  statistics,  and  AIDS 
hotlines  across  the  country.  But  it  commu¬ 


nicates  far  more  than  that.  Through  the 
stack's  introductory  animation,  Tidmus 
draws  us  into  the  subject  matter,  so  that  by 
the  time  we  reach  the  interactive  cards  — 
the  ones  with  the  heavy  information  — 
we're  immersed,  motivated,  centered  on 
the  task  of  learning  about  this  disease  that 
means  more  to  us  now  than  when  we  first 
double-clicked  the  stack  icon.  The  AIDS 
Stack  is  in  the  public  domain — it's  a  special 
kind  of  shareware.  If  we  use  it  and  find  it  of 
value,  we're  asked  to  send  $20  to  Being 
Alive,  P.O.  Box  69523,  West  Hollywood, 
CA  90069.  Tidmus  has  begun  updating  the 
stack  to  bring  it  forward  from  its  August, 
1987  date  of  origin 


The  fear  of  AIDS 
has  created  a  wave 
of  hysteria  throughout 
the  population. 


The  best  defense  against 
this  fear  is  information. 
Currently,  our  best  defense 
against  this  disease 
is  education. 


Two  other  Michael  Tidmus  stacks  in  the 
public  domain  are  "Glass,"  a  stained  glass 
animation  with  voice,  and  "Night,"  a  vis¬ 
ual  poem  with  flute  music. 

...  a  very  special  thank  you  to  Bill 
Atkinson,  whose  MacPaint  and 
HyperCard  made  this  project  pos¬ 
sible.  In  all  honesty,  without  Bill 
Atkinson’s  contributions,  I’d  proba¬ 
bly  still  hate  and  fear  computers.  — 
Michael  Tidmus 


HHMMM 

Canadian  poet  Lionel  Kearns  has  created 
the  Snacker  of  stackware.  His  stack  poem 
"Hhmmm"  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  yet 
one  of  the  most  effective  uses  of  the  me¬ 
dium  I've  seen  in  its  ability  to  get  the  user 
involved.  "Don't  read  this  poem,"  the  first 
line  says,  appearing  all  alone  on  the  screen 
—  except  for  a  small  button  in  the  lower 
righthand  corner  that  says  "Next  Line." 
The  poem  is  19  lines  long,  and  Kearns  has 
constructed  it  so  that  as  you  press  the 
"Next  Line"  button  —  which  you  certainly 
will,  18  times  —  one  line  at  a  time  is  added 
to  the  screen;  and  each  line  breaks  in  a  way 
that  won't  let  you  leave  the  button  alone. 
It's  impossible  to  create  the  effect  of  this 
stack  poem  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine,  but 
we've  provided  the  first  17  lines. 

Kearns  is  currently  working  on 
converting  Convergences,  a  book  that  he 
describes  as  "a  kind  of  hard-copy  experi¬ 
ment  with  HyperText"  published  in  1984, 
to  an  800K  stack. 

I  have  come  to  computing  from  Lit¬ 
erature  (that  is,  with  a  capital  L) 
and  am  principally  interested  in  the 
new  forms  of  that  art  which  are  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  electronic  environment. 

It  seems  that  I  came  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Marshall  McLuhan  when  I 
was  very  young,  and  have  not  en¬ 
tirely  rid  myself  of  the  notion  that 
poetry,  after  declining  for  the  last 
4000  years ,  is  about  to  be  reborn  in 
the  new  medium.  At  least,  that  is 
where  my  own  attention  is  focused. 
Since  HyperCard ,  I  have  lost  inter¬ 
est  in  hard-copy  publication.  Soft- 
copy  publication ,  on  disk  or  line  or 
CD-ROM  is  the  way.  — 

Lionel  Kearns 


ARISTOTLE 

When  University  of  California  professor 
James  Bierman' s  early  VideoWorks  efforts 
appeared  in  Verbum  1 .3,  he  was  at  work  in 
Santa  Cruz  on  Aristotle's  Greek  Tragedy 
Construction  Kit,  a  HyperCard  undertaking. 
Designed  as  an  annotated  guided  tour  and 
tutorial  for  Aristotle's  Poetics,  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  Ethics  and  Rhetoric,  this  electronic 
book  takes  advantage  of  the  Greek  font 
available  for  the  Mac.  Its  "active  quotes" 
transform  from  English  to  the  original 
Greek  at  the  click  of  a  button.  Bierman  has 
used  HyperCard's  animation  capability  in 
ways  that  are  visually  simple  and  in- 
structionally  effective.  The  stack  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  images  of  Ancient  Greek  trage¬ 
dies  taken  from  vases. 

|  Show  Optlons~| 

Tragedy,  Then,  Is  an  unltotlon'of  an  actioif  that  Is  serious!  complete!  and 
has  magnitude,  In  language  embellished  with  each  kind  of  artistic 
ornament,  the  seueral  kinds  being  found  In  the  ports  of  the  play!  with 
persons  performing  the  octionVether  than  through  narratlue;  through 
Incidents  arousing  pity  and  fear,*  completing  the  purlflcotloif  of  tragic  actf 
which  haue  those  emotional  qualities.  The  Poetics  49024-20 


I  am  convinced  that  Aristotle  would 
have  taken  advantage  of  HyperText 
had  it  existed  in  his  time.  It  is  ideally 
suited  for  the  nonlinear,  nonsequen¬ 
tial  exposition  of  concepts  and  lan¬ 
guage  which  characterize  his  thought 

in  The  Poetics.  — 

James  Bierman 

TALKING  STACK 

The  Esperanto  Course  by  Michael  Urban  is 
another  electronic  book.  It  uses 
HyperCard's  ability  to  call  on  the  Mac's 
simulated  speech.  To  what  better  use  could 
anyone  put  the  Mac's  ability  to  talk  than  to 
speak  Esperanto,  a  strictly  phonetic  lan¬ 
guage?  Besides  speech.  Urban  uses  tradi¬ 
tional  textbook  lessons,  several  kinds  of 
electronic  workbook  exercises,  graphics, 
and  excerpts  from  Esperanto  works  to 
teach  this  international  tongue. 

Much  as  I  like  this  stack,  I  noticed  some¬ 


thing  a  little  unsettling  about  Esperanto.  A 
lesson  designed  to  teach  the  terms  for 
family  relationships  showed  that  the 
words  for  all  the  female  relatives  (mother, 
aunt,  grandmother,  and  so  on)  are  diminu¬ 
tive  forms  of  the  corresponding  Latin- 
rooted  masculine  words  (father,  uncle, 
grandfather,  et  cetera).  Esperantists  con¬ 
sider  theirs  to  be  a  modern,  living  lan¬ 
guage,  and  they  work  for  its  continued 
growth  and  spread,  but  with  that  kind  of 
vocabulary,  I  see  a  stumbling  block  in  its 
path. 

Although  we’ve  heard  that  he’s  done 
some  more  work  on  the  Esperanto 
stack,  as  this  goes  to  press,  we  don’t 
know  exactly  what  Michael  Urban 
thinks  about  HyperCard.  I  started 
too  late  to  try  to  reach  him  through  a 
chain  of  Esperantists  that  started 
with  Ralph  Lewin,  the  only  one  I 
know.  And  Mr.  Urban  didn’t 
answer  our  attempts  to  reach  him  on 
CompuServe  —  which  has  led  me  to 
the  germ  of  an  idea  to  explore  for  the 
next  Verbum:  Is  it  possible  today, 
through  electronic  bulletin  boards,  to 
influence  society  intellectually  while 
remaining  completely  anonymous  in 
every  other  respect ?  Maybe  we’ll  call 
the  article  “Talking  Heads’’ . . . 
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Lesson  Eight 
fl  Conversation 

Oka  Leciono 
Konversacio 

we  nave  now  learned  enough  ahout  Esperanto  to  understand  almost 
|  all  of  the  grammatical  features  of  a  typical  "textbook" 

conversation  in  the  next  few  cards,  we  will  examine  the  following 
conversation  in  some  detail 
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Some  of  the  stacks  mentioned  in  this  article 
are  given  away  free  to  anyone  who  wants  to 
attend  the  party.  The  Tidmus,  Kearns,  and 
Urban  stacks  are  in  the  public  domain.  They 
are  available  through  electronic  bulletin 
boards  and  on  disk  from  public  domain 
outlets  such  as  Educomp  Computer  Services, 


531  Stevens  Avenue,  Solana  Beach,  CA,  (800) 
843-9497.  Prices  vary  with  the  size  of  the 
order.  Aristotle's  Greek  Tragedy  Construction  Kit 
can  be  obtained  from  Kinko's  Academic 
Courseware  Exchange,  4141  State  Street,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  92110  (800)  235-6919,  or  (800)292- 
6640  in  California;  the  price  is  $17. 


THE  ART  OF  DOT  MATRIX 
COLOR  PRINTING 

■  by  Nira 

A  Macintosh,  some  graphics  software,  a  dot  matrix  printer,  and  colored  ribbons  —  new  tools  for  a  new 
medium,  a  new  art  form:  the  art  of  dot  matrix  color  printing.  This  article  briefly  relates  the  Macintosh  color 
printing  process  to  traditional  color  printing  and  explores  the  color  printing  features,  short  cuts,  and  quirks 
of  three  programs:  ColorPrint,  software  designed  specifically  for  color  printing,  and  GraphicWorks  and 
SuperPaint,  complete  graphics  packages  that  support  color  printing. 


Color  Separation 

In  the  traditional  production  process, 
printing  of  a  color  picture  starts  with  a 
color  separation.  A  color  transparency  is 
prepared  from  the  original  art  and  filters 
are  used  to  produce  four  separate  printing 
masters,  one  for  each  of  the  four  basic  col¬ 
ors:  magenta,  cyan,  yellow,  and  black.  In 
digital  color  separation,  at  least  four  sepa¬ 
rate  print  layers  are  formed,  each  for  one 
color.  Though  these  layers  are  called  by 
different  names  in  different  programs  — 
objects,  overlays,  blocks,  or  easels,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  the  process  of  color  separation 
is  executed  in  different  ways,  they  all  do 
the  same  thing:  they  let  you  assign  a  color 
for  each  separate  layer  (Figure  1). 

Printers  equipped  with  either  single¬ 
color  or  four-color  ribbons  can  produce 
colors  by  combining  multiple  pin  strokes 
for  each  part  of  the  drawing.  Either  colored 
dots  can  be  printed  on  top  of  other  colored 
dots,  or  patterns  of  dots  can  be  mixed  by  a 
process  called  dithering  to  fool  the  eye  into 
seeing  a  color  formed  by  dots  of  two  or 
more  separate  colors.  For  example,  an 
element  to  be  100  percent  purple  can  be 
formed  by  printing  a  medium  gray  pattern 
of  magenta  with  exactly  the  opposite 
medium  gray  pattern  of  cyan.  This  kind  of 
mixing  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 

You  can  use  the  color-mixing  technique 
to  create  a  chart  to  refer  to  in  choosing 
colors  (Figure  3).  Create  and  save  a  special 
color  palette  by  editing  patterns  in  differ¬ 
ent  sets  of  arrangements,  which  when 
combined  in  the  final  print,  will  produce 
100  percent  purple  as  well  as  different 
shades  and  tones  of  other  colors  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  consistency. 

Another  way  to  print  100  percent  purple 
is  to  use  a  single  purple  ribbon.  And  still 
another  way  is  to  mix  colors  by  creating  a 


For  best  results 
with  dot  matrix  color 
printing,  use 
high-quality 
absorbent  paper, 
especially  when  using 
the  original 
ImageWriter. 


second  color  layer  with  the  In-vert  com¬ 
mand.  You  can  use  the  lasso  or  marquee  to 
surround  the  area  you  want  to  color,  and 
then  choose  Invert  from  the  Edit  menu. 
Save  the  file  with  the  inversion  as  the  sec¬ 
ond  layer. 

Although  the  marquee  always  performs 
true  inversion,  the  lasso  inverts  only  the 
black  pixels  and  any  white  areas  enclosed 
by  them,  leaving  external  white  space 
unchanged.  When  you  want  true  inver¬ 
sion  of  an  irregular  shape,  hold  down  the 
Option  key  while  drawing  your  selection 
with  the  lasso,  and  the  entire  area ,  includ¬ 
ing  white  space,  will  become  incorporated 
into  the  selection.  I  find  the  inversion  tech¬ 
nique  especially  useful  for  coloring  free¬ 
hand  drawings  and  digitized  images, 
whose  pixels  are  arranged  in  ways  that  are 
more  random  than  regular  patterns. 

ColorPrint 

Though  the  original  Macintosh  machines 
did  not  have  color  screens,  color  printing 
of  Mac  artwork  has  been  possible  ever 
since  the  release  of  ColorPrint,  a  little  pro¬ 
gram  introduced  in  1985  that  allowed 
documents  created  with  different  graphics 


programs  to  be  printed  in  color  on  any 
ImageWriter. 

ColorPrint  lets  you  color  print  docu¬ 
ments  that  were  created  in  various  graph¬ 
ics  programs  by  merging  as  many  aslO 
separate  documents  into  one  ColorPrint 
document.  Each  of  the  original  graphics 
files  becomes  a  separate  layer  in  the  Col¬ 
orPrint  document.  ColorPrint  refers  to 
those  layers  as  overlays;  each  overlay  rep¬ 
resents  a  different  color. 

ColorPrint  can  color  files  of  both  paint 
and  PICT  format.  With  ColorPrint  you 
work  in  black  and  white  to  make  your  color 
separation.  You  begin  with  one  document, 
the  Master  document,  an  image  that  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  elements  of  the  artwork.  You 
save  and  rename  this  file  once  for  each  of 
up  to  10  colors.  Next  you  edit  each  docu¬ 
ment  for  its  particular  color,  leaving  the 
dots  you  want  to  print  in  that  color  and 
erasing  all  the  other  dots.  Then  it's  time  to 
load  the  different  color  overlays  into  Col¬ 
orPrint. 

When  you  load  MacPaint  files  into  Col¬ 
orPrint,  all  the  files  have  to  reside  on  the 
desktop  if  you  are  using  a  hard  disk;  if  you 
use  floppies,  the  files  have  to  be  on  the 
same  disk  as  ColorPrint.  PICT-  formatted 
files  can  be  loaded  from  anywhere.  To  load 
a  document,  you  Open  the  ColorPrint  docu¬ 
ment,  choose  a  color  (the  lightest  you  will 
print),  and  then  choose  the  appropriate 
document  from  the  dialogue  box.  (I  ran 
into  a  problem  while  trying  to  load  a  very 
small  (2.5K)  FullPaint  file.  ColorPrint  in¬ 
formed  me  that  the  file  was  damaged  or  not 
on  the  current  disk,  and  it  would  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  document.  So  I  modified 
this  file,  adding  .5K  to  its  size,  and  was  able 
to  load  it  without  difficulty.  Out  of  curios¬ 
ity,  I  saved  the  ColorPrint  document,  re¬ 
opened  the  offending  file,  erased  those 


additional  Ks,  and  opened  the  ColorPrint 
document.  My  little  scheme  didn't  work: 
ColorPrint  came  up  with  the  same  message, 
and  removed  the  file  from  the  document. 
This  should  not  be  a  problem  with  PICT 
files,  since  you  can  always  increase  the  file 
size  by  adding  a  white  object.) 

ColorPrint  can  simplify  the  document 
loading  process  with  the  Open  Auto  option 
from  the  File  menu.  In  order  for  ColorPrint 
to  load  the  Overlays  automatically,  you 
should  name  them  with  short  (fewer  than 
12  letters)  descriptive  titles,  followed  by  a 
period  and  a  color  name. 

ColorPrint  can  print  each  color  in  three 
densities  through  the  choice  of  Low,  Nor¬ 
mal,  or  High  resolution,  which  dramati¬ 
cally  increases  the  artist's  ability  to  achieve 
desired  colors  and  effects.  ColorPrint  also 
prints  each  color  overlay  independently. 
That  means  you  can  print  a  solid  red  on  top 
of  a  solid  blue,  for  example,  to  get  an  in¬ 
tense  purple.  This  capability  greatly  en¬ 
hances  the  color  palette.  (For  each  pixel, 
GraphicWorks  and  SuperPaint  print  only  the 
color  that's  on  top.) 

However,  this  independent  printing  fea¬ 
ture  can  also  present  a  problem.  If  two 
objects  overlap  in  MacDraw,  for  example, 
and  you  put  them  into  different  overlays, 
the  overlapping  portion  will  be  printed  in 
both  colors.  To  prevent  this,  instead  of 
removing  the  object  that  belongs  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  color  overlay,  select  it  and  choose  White 
in  both  the  Fill  and  the  Pen  menus. 

ColorPrint  supports  many  different 
printers.  Color  printers  (printers  that  use 
multicolor  ribbons)  print  all  colors  that 
belong  on  a  line  before  advancing  to  the 
next  line.  On  printers  that  use  only  single¬ 
colored  ribbons,  ColorPrint  prints  an  entire 
page  in  one  color,  stops  and  tells  you  to 
change  ribbons,  and  then  scrolls  the  paper 
back  to  the  top  and  prints  the  next  color. 

Noncolor  printers  can  use  up  to  10  color 
ribbons  with  a  single  ColorPrint  document. 
But  if  you  want  to  print  more  than  1 0  colors, 
use  the  Feed  Paper  Back  1  Page  option  in 
the  Printer  menu,  and  then  print  a  second 
ColorPrint  document  exactly  on  top  of  the 
first. 

When  printing  a  ColorPrint  document 
with  single  color  ribbons,  you  don't  have  to 
print  the  color  specified  for  a  particular 
overlay.  Since  ColorPrint  has  no  way  of 
knowing  which  ribbon  you  put  into  the 
printer,  you  can  put  in  any  ribbon  you  like. 
However,  you  would  not  want  to  print 
light  colors  on  top  of  darker  ones,  as  this 
will  discolor  your  lighter  ribbons.  Col- 


F or  some  reason, 
single  color  ribbons 
are  much  shorter 
than  black  ribbons 
(Fve  opened  many 
ribbon  casettes). 
Re-inking  ribbons 
is  an  economical 
practice ,  and  it 
allows  you  to  create 
your  own  shade  of 
ink  by  mixing  it  first. 
But  if  you  already 
have  some 
experience  re-inking 
black  ribbons , 
remember  that 
colored  ribbons  are 
shorter,  so  inking 
time  is  shorter. 


orPrint  offers  eight  ways  to  manipulate  the 
image  you're  printing,  including  Mirror 
(for  T-Shirt  transfer),  different  sizes  — 
Normal,  1/4  page,  1  /2  as  wide,  and  1  / 2  as 
tall.  (The  last  two  might  be  interesting  fea¬ 
tures,  though  I've  never  found  much  use 
for  them). 

One  important  feature  is  missing  from 
ColorPrint:  there  is  no  Pause  option.  Once 
you've  chosen  to  print  an  overlay,  there's 
no  stopping  until  the  printing  is  finished. 

ColorPrint  is  well  documented.  The  little 
manual  explains  the  operation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  simply  and  clearly,  adding  useful 
tips  and  details. 

GraphicWorks  1.1 

GraphicWorks  is  a  multilayer  program,  and 
its  layers  are  of  different  types.  In  a  Graph¬ 
icWorks  document,  everything  takes  place 
within  panels.  There  can  be  any  number  of 
panels  on  a  page,  or  a  single  panel  can 
extend  over  more  than  a  page.  Each  panel 
can  contain  bitmapped  graphics  within  ea¬ 
sels,  text  within  balloons,  and  reshapable 
QuickDraw  primitives. 

As  in  other  programs,  color  separation 


begins  with  one  file  that  contains  all  the 
elements  of  the  artwork.  For  example,  once 
you  have  completed  bitmapped  artwork 
within  an  easel,  you  can  duplicate  the  easel 
as  many  times  as  necessary  to  make  the 
color  separation  layers  you  need.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  center  each  layer  immediately 
after  you  duplicate  the  easel,  since  Graph¬ 
icWorks  positions  the  duplicate  slightly 
below  and  to  the  right  of  the  original.  By 
centering  the  duplication,  you  position  it 
exactly  on  top  of  the  original  easel. 

To  assign  color,  you  select  the  item  to  be 
colored  and  then  choose  from  the  color  pal¬ 
ette.  You  can  call  the  color  palette  from  the 
Window  menu,  or  by  double-clicking  on 
the  Primitives  icon  in  the  Tools  window. 
The  color  palette  is  completely  separate 
from  the  pattern  palettes,  so  both  pattern 
choices  and  color  choices  can  be  on  the 
screen  at  the  same  time  —  a  helpful  feature. 
When  coloring  primitives,  you  can  specify 
both  a  fill  color  and  a  line  color. 

According  to  the  manual,  any  object  can 
be  assigned  both  a  foreground  and  a  back¬ 
ground  color  (all  the  black  pixels  in  the 
image  will  print  in  the  foreground  color, 
and  all  the  white  pixels  will  be  printed  in 
the  background  color).  But  I've  found  this 
to  be  true  only  with  specific  settings,  and 
those  settings  are  different  for  each  kind  of 
layer.  In  all  cases  (except  text  balloons)  the 
foreground /background  capability  seems 
to  apply  only  to  patterned  images,  and  not 
even  to  all  patterns  available.  In  some  cases 
coloring  also  seems  to  depend  on  (1 )  which 
of  the  four  pattern  palettes  you  use  and  (2) 
whether  the  image  is  opaque  or  transpar¬ 
ent,  which  in  turn  depends  on  Ink  mode. 
Ink  is  a  term  used  by  GraphicWorks  to  de¬ 
scribe  various  special  effects  you  can  create 
when  one  easel,  balloon,  or  object  overlaps 
another;  there  are  nine  Ink  modes. 

Here  are  some  foreground /background 
effects  I've  noticed: 

•  When  coloring  easels,  the  Ink  should  be 
set  on  Matte  (the  Or  setting  will  print  only 
the  foreground  color). 

•  Some  of  the  looser  patterns,  like  the  ones 
in  palette  4,  will  print  both  foreground  and 
background  colors  only  if  the  image  is  both 
transparent  and  outlined. 

•  The  gray  palette  (number  2)  will  print 
both  colors  in  all  cases,  whether  the  image 
is  opaque  or  transparent,  outlined  or  not. 

•  The  patterns  in  palette  number  1  will 
print  correctly  only  when  the  image  is 
outlined. 

•  The  modes  NotOr,  Copy,  NotCopy  and 
NotBic  will  print  both  colors,  each  mode 


producing  a  different  effect. 

•  Xor  and  NotXor  will  print  black  and 
white. 

•  When  coloring  primitives,  you  must  be 
in  Copy  mode  in  order  to  get  the  "normal" 
foreground-background  effect.  Matte  is 
not  available  for  primitives. 

•  The  only  modes  available  to  text  bal¬ 
loons  are  Copy,  Or  and  Xor,  so  Copy  is  the 
mode  to  be  used  when  the  special  effects 
are  not  desired. 

GraphicWorks  is  the  only  program  of  the 
three  discussed  here  that  can  display  color 
on  the  screen  when  you  use  a  Macintosh  II 
and  a  color  monitor.  This  take  much  of  the 
guessing  out  of  assigning  colors  to  objects. 
If  your  screen  can  display  only  black  and 
white,  be  prepared  to  invest  some  time  and 
quite  a  few  colored  ribbons  to  figure  out 
how  to  get  what  you  want. 

When  you  assign  both  foreground  and 
background  colors  to  an  object,  the  entire 
object  appears  black  on  the  screen,  since 
the  Macintosh  ROM  displays  all  colors 
except  white  as  black  screen  pixels.  You 
can  get  around  this  by  selecting  Ignore 
Color  Values  from  the  Preferences  Win¬ 
dow.  The  images  will  now  be  displayed 
normally  on  the  screen  (black  and  white  — 
even  on  a  color  screen)  even  after  color 
values  have  been  set.  This  option  affects 
only  the  screen  display;  the  images  will  still 
be  printed  in  color. 

GraphicWorks  prints  only  one  color  per 
pixel.  This  means  that  if  one  particular 
pixel  is  on  top  of  another  one  from  a  layer 
underneath,  only  the  top  pixel  will  be 
printed.  That  means  you  cannot  create  a 
"mix"  or  affect  colors  by  printing  two  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  on  top  of  each  other.  So,  obvi¬ 
ously,  it's  crucial  to  place  the  easels  in  the 
right  order.  Easels  have  priority  levels 
within  the  panel  —  the  last  easel  to  be 
created  will  be  on  top  of  all  the  previous 
ones.  The  priority  level  can  be  changed 
easily  with  the  Shuffle  Up  One,  Shuffle 
Down  One,  Bring  to  Front,  and  Send  to 
Back  commands  in  the  Feature  menu. 

You  can  step  through  all  the  easels  and 
balloons  by  clicking  on  them.  Each  click 
selects  the  next  easel.  Or  you  can  use  the 
Easel  Selector  in  the  Tools  window.  You 
can  step  in  the  other  direction  by  holding 
the  Option  key  while  clicking  on  the  icon. 
(What  a  great  feature!  It  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  all  multilevel  programs  as  a  basic 
tool.  It  lets  you  browse  through  the  layers 
effortlessly.  Are  you  as  familiar  as  I  am 
with  the  aggravation  of  trying  to  click 


Keep  all  ribbons  in 
air-tight  containers, 
like  zip-closure  plastic 
bags ,  to  prevent  them 
from  drying  out  while 
not  in  use. 


Clean  the  print  head 
regularly.  Ink  can 
build  up  and  cause 
discoloration  of  both 
ribbon  and  output. 


on  an  object  that  is  stuck  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  other  objects?  The  top  objects  get  out 
of  order,  out  of  line,  and  generally  messed 
up.) 

GraphicWorks  can  print  colors  only  on  an 
ImageWriter  II  printer  equipped  with  a 
four-color  ribbon.  It  can  print  colors  in  Best 
and  Faster  modes;  the  Draft  option  prints 
only  black.  GraphicWorks  does  not  have  a 
printing  Pause  option. 

The  GraphicWorks  manual  devotes  just 
one  page  to  color  printing  —  hardly 
enough  to  get  you  going.  Though  color 
printing  is  only  one  of  many  operations 
this  capable  program  can  perform,  it  is  a 
major  feature,  and  a  complex  one  at  that,  so 
it  should  be  explained  in  greater  depth. 
The  manual  also  lacks  an  index. 

SuperPaint 

SuperPaint  incorporates  both  bitmapped 
and  object-oriented  images  in  a  single  file. 
Since  each  type  of  image  requires  different 
creation  and  modification  techniques, 
SuperPaint  splits  the  document  into  two 
separate  layers:  paint  and  draw.  Within  the 
draw  layer,  SuperPaint  lets  you  assign  col¬ 
ors  to  individual  objects.  If  you  want  to 
color  a  bitmapped  image  you  must  first 
turn  it  into  an  object  by  selecting  the  image 
and  then  choosing  Copy  to  Drawing  from 
the  Edit  menu.  When  you  do  this,  it's  essen¬ 
tial  to  remember  that  the  selection  is  dupli¬ 
cated  —  one  copy  is  in  the  draw  layer,  and 
one  remains  in  the  paint  layer.  If  you  don't 


erase  the  image  in  the  paint  layer,  it  will  be 
printed  in  black. 

SuperPaint  lets  you  assign  different  col¬ 
ors  to  the  foreground  and  background  of 
opaque,  patterned  objects  that  were  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  draw  layer.  But  you  can't  as¬ 
sign  foreground  and  background  colors  to 
transparent  draw  objects  or  to  paint  objects 
transferred  to  the  draw  layer. 

SuperPaint  also  allows  you  to  assign  one 
color  to  an  object  and  a  different  color  to  its 
outline  via  a  line/fill  selector  (at  the 
lefthand  side  of  the  color  palette)  that 
works  just  like  one  for  patterns.  Once 
again,  this  option  is  available  only  to  origi¬ 
nal  draw  objects. 

To  assign  colors  to  an  object,  you  have  to 
select  the  object  and  then  choose  a  color. 
The  color  palette  can  be  called  from  the 
Option  menu,  or  by  holding  down  the  Op¬ 
tion  key  while  clicking  on  the  pattern  pal¬ 
ette.  The  color  palette  replaces  the  pattern 
palette,  so  it's  usually  easier  to  complete 
the  drawing  first,  using  all  the  patterns 
you'll  need,  and  then  assign  the  colors. 

SuperPaint  prints  color  only  with  the 
ImageWriter  II  with  a  four-color  ribbon.  It 
can  print  at  full  size  or  at  50  percent  reduc¬ 
tion,  in  Best  or  Faster  quality  (I  couldn't  get 
Draft  to  print  at  all). 

SuperPaint  allows  you  to  Pause  during 
printing.  You  can  pause,  adjust  the  ribbon 
or  replace  it,  and  then  continue  to  print. 
I've  found  that  adjustments  are  often 
needed,  so  this  is  a  handy  feature. 

Color  printing  documentation  is  mini¬ 
mal:  the  manual  devotes  only  a  single  page 
to  the  process.  Still,  printing  in  colors  with 
SuperPaint  is  a  fairly  straightforward  mat¬ 
ter. 

Verbum  contributor  Nira  was  born  and  grew 
up  in  Israel,  where  she  studied  Hebrew  litera¬ 
ture  and  language  as  well  as  graphic  arts.  She 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1978.  Today  she 
is  occupied  with  conventional  art  forms  and 
computer  art,  graphics,  and  consulting.  Nira 
was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  nationwide 
Macintosh  ColorPrint  Competition  sponsored 
by  I/O  Design. 

ColorPrint 

I/O  Design 
P.O.  Box  156 
Exton  PA  19341 
Retail  price:  $29.95 

GraphicWorks  1.1 

Mindscape 
3444  Dundee  Road 
Northbrook,  IL  60062 
Retail  price:  $149.95 


SuperPaint 

Silicon  Beach  Software 
9770  Carroll  Center 
Road,  Suite  J 
San  Diego,  CA  92126 
(619)695-6956 
For  retail  price: 
see  “New  Frontier 
Products"  in  this  issue. 


4  Windowing  There  are  nine  different  layers,  or  easels,  in  this  GraphicWorks  piece. 
5  Checker  Game  The  original  piece  was  created  in  MacPaint.  The  ColorPrint 
document  contains  five  color  layers  —  yellow,  orange,  red,  blue,  and  black.  It  was 
created  before  the  arrival  of  the  I  mage  Writer  II.  I  did  not  actually  use  an  orange 
ribbon,  but  a  yellow  ribbon:  the  Red  and  Orange  files  were  almost  identical,  and  the 
purpose  was  to  add  yellow  to  the  magenta.  This  print  was  done  on  the  ImageWriter  II, 
and  the  first  print  was  too  “orangey. "  So  I  changed  ithe  resolution  of  the  orange  layer 
to  Low  while  increasing  the  resolution  of  the  others  to  High,  and  got  the  right  result. 
6  Orangutan  with  a  Rose  The  rose  is  a  combination  of  objects,  created  with  the 
polygon  tool  in  the  draw  layer,  and  paint  effects,  used  to  create  shading  and  to 

“soften"  the  image. 


1 .  A  demonstration  of  the  process  of 
color  separation:  Step  1  —  The  original 
artwork  is  created  (in  this  particular 
case  I  created  the  outline,  and  later 
filled  each  element  with  a  different 
density  pattern).  Steps  2-5  —  Four 
copies  of  the  original  are  needed,  one 
copy  for  each  of  the  four  colors.  Each 
copy  is  edited  according  to  its  color, 
eliminating  elements  of  any  color  but  its 
own,  and  in  this  case  adding  the  fill 
pattern  where  needed.  Step  6  —  The 
final  color  print. 


2 .  Digital  color-mixing:  The  medium 
gray  pattern  is  used  for  one  color  — 
red  in  this  case,  and  its  inversion  for 
the  other  color  —  blue,  for  example. 
The  printed  result  is  a  third  color  — 
purple. 


3  .  Color  charts  can  be  helpful  in  trying  to 
achieve  a  predetermined  shade.  Chart  A 
is  based  on  two  patterns  of  different 
density:  one  pattern  is  the  inversion  of  the 
other.  When  the  two  are  combined,  they 
produce  a  solid  color.  Chart  B  is  based  on 
four  patterns  of  equal  density.  When  all 
four  are  combined  they  produce  a  solid 
color.  A  different  color  can  be  assigned  to 
each  pattern.  Different  combinations 
create  different  shades  of  color.  Chart  C  is 
a  rose  color  chart  —  created  with  the  three 
primary  colors  and  black.  The  center  of 
the  rose  is  the  darkest  (solid  black),  the 
tones  becoming  gradually  lighter  as  they 
proceed  outwards.  Moving  around  the 
rose,  the  colors  blend  to  create  various 
hues. 


m 


Van  Gogh  and  Boy  Laughing  at  Van  Gogh’s  Boat  by  Judge  and  Justin 
Schonfeld  (respectively),  were  both  executed  on  a  Commodore  64  (a  $250 
computer)  using  the  Microillustrator  light  pen  and  TechSketch  (a  $30  art 
package).  Color  prints  were  made  on  an  Oximate  10  color  printer.  Judge 
is  a  long-time  artist  (also  an  executive  with  Tektronics,  Inc.),  and  his  son 
Justin,  at  the  age  of  9,  has  already  exhibited  his  artwork  —  at  a  two-man 
show  with  his  father  held  at  Portland's  O’Connell  Gallery  last  year. 


ROBERT 

RUBYAN 

Victorian  Room  New  York  artist 
Robert  Rubyan  has  developed  an 
Innovative  system  for  achieving 
brilliant  color  compositions  such  as  this 
from  his  51 2e  Mac.  The  original  image 
was  created  using  MacPaint, 
GraphicWorks,  ImageStudio, 
Illustrator,  and  PageMaker.  The 
finished  composition  was  separated 
into  separate  documents  for  each 
color,  masks,  and  special  effects,  and 
output  as  LaserWriter  prints.  Next,  he 
used  his  Marron  Carrel  1400  animation 
stand  camera  to  shoot  the  images  into 
35mm  Kodaliths,  which  were  then 
multiple  exposed  onto  Ektachrome 
5018.  The  highlights  and  glows  were 
added  using  optical  effects  of  the  MC 
1400's  microprocessor. 


ill 


Lady  07  Face  An  illustration  in  GrayPaint  (pre-lmageStudio).  This  detail  from  the 
whole  image  was  saved  as  a  MacPaint  document,  thereby  retaining  a  favorable 
dithering  of  the  grays. 


JUDGE  & 

JUSTIN 

SCHONFELD 


[Opposite]  Un  Cachet  by  Dominique 
de  Bardonnneche-Berglund,  whose 
work  was  featured  in  1.3,  shows  the 
Swiss  artist’s  continuing  prowess  with 
bit  maps.  We  looked  at  15  other 
Pixel  Paint  pieces  and  chose  this,  with 
difficulty,  for  its  subtlety.  This  image 
was  photographed  as  a  transparency 
with  a  35mm  camera  (from  about  10 
feet  back,  using  a  zoom  lens)  from  our 
SuperMac  19-inch  Sony  monitor.  (We 
have  found  this  method  of  image 
capture  to  be  superior  for  illustrations. 
It  translates  the  colors  and  textures  of 
the  originals  far  more  accurately  than 
a  film  recorder  image  does.  It  makes 
sense,  doesn't  it,  since  the  artist  looks 
at  the  screen,  not  a  digital  slide,  while 
painting.) 

DOMINIQUE  DE 
BARDONNECHE- 
BERGLUND 


mLM'' 


SANDRA 

FILLUPUCCI 

Venus  Diptych  Sandra  Fillipucci  is  a 
New  York  artist  who  works  extensively 
with  the  Amiga.  This  piece  was 
developed  by  digitizing  an  image  with 
the  DigiView  system  (NewTek)  and 
manipulating  it  in  DeluxePaint  II 
(Electronic  Arts).  It  was  part  of  a  show 
at  the  Mission  Graphics  Support 
Gallery  last  Octobober  in  NYC. 


(A) 


WILLEY 

WEST 


Projector  Woman  Willey  West  of 
Snellville,  Georgia  submitted  this 
freehand  SuperPaint  drawing,  one  of 
her  first  works  on  the  Mac  SE. 


PEPE  MORENO 

U-Men  This  study  for  a  film  was  composed  on  an  Amiga  from  two  scanned 
images.  Using  the  Digiview  video  digitizing  system,  Moreno  scanned  a  carefully 
lit  miniature  robot  and  the  head  of  a  live  model.  The  images  were  combined  in 
DeluxePaint.  After  receiving  a  “ coat  of  paint,  ”  highlights,  and  finishing  touches, 
the  completed  image  was  printed  on  a  Xerox  4020  ink  jet  printer.  Pepe  is  a  well- 
known  comic  artist  who  resides  in  New  York.  (Copyright©  1986  Pepe  Moreno) 
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SHARON 

STEUER 


Portraits  Drawn  freehand  with  a 
SummaGraphics  MacTablet  in 
SuperPaint,  these  illustrations  show 
the  diverse  range  of  Sharon  Steuer,  a 
classically  trained  painter  and 
freelance  computer  graphics  artist 
from  Bethany,  Connecticut.  She 
considers  the  Macintosh  equally  as 
sophisticated  as  the  Quantel  PaintBox, 
Dichomed,  and  CGL  Images  I  and  II 
she  uses  regularly.  She  has  drawn 
on-the-spot  caricatures  such  as  the 
small  image  at  computer  trade  show 
exhibits. 
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IDA 

CANDELARIA 

Portrait  was  developed  from  a 
scanned  image  using  ImageStudio  on  a 
Mac  II.  Ida  Candelaria  is  a  San  Diego 
artist. 


Surf  Eye  by  San  Diego  illustrator  Mike 
Uriss.  was  composed  in  ImageStudio 
from  three  scanned  images.  Quad 
Portrait  was  also  rendered  from  a 
scanned  photo  in  ImageStudio 
on  the  Mac  II. 


MIKE 

URISS 


SERBAN 

EPURE 

King  Arjuna  New  York  illustrator 
Serban  Epure  created  10  paintings,  of 
which  this  is  one,  for  a  book  on  Indian 
philosophy.  The  piece  began  as  a 
hand-drawn  image  (left),  which  was 
ThunderScanned  and  saved  as  a  paint 
file.  With  the  low  res  bit  map  as  a 
starting  point,  he  painted  the  final 
image  in  ImageStudio. 


DARYL 

ISAACS 


Cat  Liner,  “Australia’s  challenge  to  the 
America's  Cup, "  by  Australian 
Daryl  Isaacs  (who  resides  in  San 
Diego),  was  created  by  welding 
scanned  images  together  in 
ImageStudio  on  the  Mac  II. 
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■  by  Steve  Hannaford 

In  the  personal  computer  realm,  and 
in  the  Macintosh  environment 
especially,  there  exists  an  attitude 
we  can  call  the  "Oh,  wow!"  syn¬ 
drome.  Most  of  us  share  this 
attitude,  but  it's  particularly 
common  among  magazine  reviewers. 

In  one  sense,  the  products  of  pc  tech¬ 
nology  are  neat  toys.  But  as  with 
most  toys,  after  the  initial  excitement 
is  gone,  after  the  Christmas  tree  has 
been  taken  down,  how  often  are  they 
used?  Not  often  enough  do  computer 
magazines  seek  the  opinions  of  the 
people  whose  livelihoods  depend  on 
software  and  hardware  doing  the  job. 
Ultimately,  the  only  really  trustwor¬ 
thy  product  evaluations  come  from 
the  people  who  have  to  make 
deadlines,  meet  budgets,  and 
maintain  professional  quality. 

CREATIVE  ART  AND 
COMMERCIAL  ART 

Let's  accept  for  a  moment  the 
traditional  division  of  graphic  arts 
into  creative  and  commercial 
domains.  While  in  the  purely  creative 
area  time  is  no  real  object  and  money 
hardly  matters,  these  considerations 
are  crucial  in  the  commercial  realm. 

Most  of  the  graphic  artists  I  talk  with 
see  microcomputer  tools  as  a 
godsend  for  accomplishing  certain 
routine  tasks.  Most  look  with  relish 
on  the  latest  product  offerings.  On 
the  other  hand,  none  of  us  has 
infinite  time  and  money,  and  we  all 
want  technology  we  can  rely  on  and 
that  pays  its  own  freight.  Most  Mac 
users  can  point  with  some  regret  to  at 
least  one  set  of  products  that,  once 
bought,  has  sat  gathering  dust  on  the 
shelf. 

Of  course,  the  realms  of  creativity 
and  commerce  are  not  mutually 
exclusive,  and  the  advantage  of 
working  with  microcomputers  is  that 
they  free  artists  from  some  of  the 
most  tedious  tasks  and  give  them 
more  time  to  experiment  with  the 
"what  ifs?"  But  many  reviews  of 
graphics  hardware  and  software  seem  to 
assume  that  time  and  money  are  no 
object,  that  deadlines  are  nonexistent. 
The  reviewers  don't  seem  to 
understand  that  people  earn  their 
livelihood  from  graphics  products, 
that  graphics  products  are  no  less 
serious  from  a  business  standpoint 
than  accounting  and  database 
programs. 


SCANNERS  AND  HALFTONES 

Maybe  the  newer  the  technology,  the 
more  the  reviewer  tends  to  see  its  as-yet- 
untested  potential  through  rose-colored 
glasses.  Or  maybe  the  "Oh,  wow!"  tone 
of  the  article  has  something  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  magazines  have  to  sell 
magazines.  The  hot  items  keep  changing, 
but  right  now  scanned  halftones  provide 
a  notable  example  of  hoopla  gone  out  of 
control. 

If  you  were  to  browse  through  the  ads 
and  read  the  articles  and  reviews,  you 
might  get  the  impression  that  if  you  go 
out  and  buy  a  few  thousand  bucks' 
worth  of  equipment  and  start  importing 
scanned  photos  today,  you  can  print 
them  in-line  on  a  Linotronic  or  other 
PostScript  printer,  and  bypass  the 
process  of  stripping  in  traditional 
screened  halftones.  You  might  think  that 
with  a  top-of-the-line  256-gray-level 
scanner,  a  Mac  II  with  a  high-resolution 
gray-scale  monitor  and  2  to  4  megabytes 
of  memory,  and  a  Linotronic  300  you 
could  place  magazine-quality  halftones 
in  your  PageMaker  document.  You  might 


also  be  led  to  believe  that  with  products 
like  ImageStudio,  you  could  do  whatever 
you  want  to  a  photo  image,  retouching  it 
to  your  heart's  content.  The  obvious 
conclusion  is  that  it's  time  to  get  on  the 
bandwagon,  open  your  mind  and  your 
checkbook,  and  join  the  new  technology. 

But  read  more  carefully.  In  the 
February,  1988  edition  of  Publish! 
magazine,  Jennifer  Petkus  shows  the 
step-by-step  procedures  for  getting 
scanner  output  into  your  Linotronic 
output.  The  article  stays  upbeat  about  the 
potential  and  the  ease  of  it  all.  However, 
at  the  very  end  of  the  article,  the  writer 
suggests  that  this  process  might  not  be 
for  everyone,  since  (1)  it  can  get  a  little 
expensive,  (2)  it  can  be  slow,  and  (3)  it 
produces  a  quality  that  might  not  be  up 
to  your  standards,  but  if  you  need  to 
merge  halftones  electronically  or  you 
need  to  do  electronic  touch-up,  it's  a 
smart  way  to  go. 

The  content  of  the  article  is  honestly 
cautionary;  but  the  layout,  title,  and 
overall  effect  are  quite  the  opposite.  The 
reader  is  not  left  with  the  impression  that 
this  is  unproven,  expensive  technology, 
but  that  it's  the  currently  accepted 
practice  with  a  clear  step-by-step  path  to 
the  desired  result.  This  impression  is 
reinforced  throughout  the  industry  in  ads 
and  reviews  for  ImageStudio  and  in  ads 
for  the  plethora  of  scanners  now  coming 
into  the  market. 

In  the  January,  1988  edition  of 
MacWorld,  Jim  Morton  tells  us  that  earlier 
reviews  of  scanner  equipment  jumped 
the  gun,  that  the  current  generation  of 
256-gray-level  scanners  is  another  thing 
entirely,  and  that  halftoning  photographs 
is  now  a  reality.  Only  the  sidebars  tip  us 
that  the  cost  of  sending  a  high-resolution 
TIFF  file  to  a  service  center  is  prohibitive. 
Also,  in  a  comparison  of  scanned  images, 
the  only  one  that  stands  up  to  the 
standard,  old-fashioned  100  lpi  analog 
halftone  (PMT)  is  a  150  lpi  negative  (I'd 
like  to  see  the  original  for  comparison), 
created  using  a  $9000  Datacopy  scanner.  I 
would  guess  that  the  PMT  might  have 
cost  around  $7  to  produce.  Even  if  you 
don't  take  into  account  the  cost  of  the 
scanner,  the  Datacopy  negative,  by 
standard  Linotronic  costs,  must  have  cost 
$25  to  print.  The  data  in  the  article 
doesn't  justify  the  sunny  tone. 

COMMENTS  FROM  THE  TRENCHES 

I  had  a  suspicion  that  almost  no  one  was 
using  this  technology  (finished  halftones 
from  scanners).  Calls  around  the  country 
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AGAINST  THE  GRAIN 


to  a  variety  of  people  who  make  their 
living  from  graphics  and  desktop 
publishing  confirmed  my  suspicions. 

Marjorie  Spiegelman  of  Spiegelman 
Design  Associates  in  San  Francisco  claims 
that  scanner  technology  still  has  "no 
particular  use  for  our  work."  She's  kept  a 
close  eye  on  the  technology,  but  still  finds 
it  easier  to  prepare  mechanicals  in  the 
old-fashioned  way  and  have  the  printer 
do  the  halftone  work.  What  she  would 
dearly  like  is  a  program  that  would  help 
automate  the  production  of  mechanicals. 

Norman  Cahn  of  Norman  Cahn 
Studios,  North  Edison,  New  Jersey  claims 
that  his  clients  demand  higher  quality 
than  he  can  get  from  scanners.  He  does 
use  black-and-white  scanner  images  to 
create  page  proofs  for  customers,  but  not 
for  final  work.  He  finds  that  many 
Linotronic  print  shops  won't  accept  gray- 
scaled  halftones  for  output  in  any  case. 

Gary  Birch  of  Stat  in  Yorba  Linda, 
California  has  had  similar  experiences. 

He  uses  his  Microtek  scanner  for  creating 
Illustrator  templates  and  for  doing  proofs, 
but  finds  that  he  still  does  the  final 
halftone  work  in  the  standard  way. 

Bruce  Charonnat,  technical  art  director 
for  PCW  in  San  Francisco  (the  company 
that  makes  MacWorld,  PCWorld,  Macintosh 
Today,  and  Publish!)  has  tested  and  tried 
out  the  new  technologies  and  has  taken  a 
good  look  at  what's  on  the  market.  His 
feeling  is  that  he's  still  fooling  around 
with  the  technology,  and  that  it's  not 
ready  for  serious  use  in  magazines  yet. 

Finally,  intrigued  by  the  claim  in  the 
March,  1988  edition  of  Macazine  that  they 
had  done  everything  but  color  work 
using  desktop  publishing  techniques,  I 
called  the  art  director,  John  Ayers,  in 
Austin,  Texas.  Ayers  directed  my 
attention  to  two  (I  must  say  )  rather 
muddy  halftones  in  an  interview  piece. 
The  impression  I  got  was  that,  while  the 
rest  of  the  layout  looked  very  sharp,  the 
halftones  didn't  make  it  in  a  magazine. 
Ayers  admitted  he  wasn't  totally  pleased 
with  them,  but  doing  as  much  of  the 
magazine  as  possible  using  the  available 
desktop  technology  was  a  goal  in  itself. 
Fortunately,  the  halftones  are  sufficiently 
small  and  unimportant  (interview  shots) 
so  they  don't  stand  out. 

THE  BASIC  ISSUES 

The  people  I  interviewed  brought  up  the 
following  points  as  critical  concerns 
about  the  scanner  halftone  technology. 

Cost 

Screened,  stripped-in  halftones  cost 
between  $5  and  $10  a  shot.  Good  scan¬ 


ners  run  between  $1700  (low  end)  and 
$9000  (high  end).  ImageStudio  retails  for 
about  $500.  If  you  print  on  a  Linotronic 
from  a  service  bureau,  even  a  small 
halftone  (if  they  '11  do  it)  will  at  least 
triple  the  time  and  therefore  the  cost  of  a 
page,  from  $10  to  $30.  If  you're  lucky 
enough  to  own  your  own  Lino,  then 
simply  figure  the  cost  in  terms  of  how 
much  you  could  get  done  on  it  otherwise. 

Size 

To  strip  in  a  photo,  you  need  only  leave 
empty  space  in  the  original  file  for  it,  or 
generate  a  simple  frame.  You  don't  have 
to  worry  about  file  size  any  more  than 
you  normally  would. 

A  simple  3-inch-square  image  at  300 
dpi  with  16  gray  levels  can  be  as  large  as 
1  megabyte.  Expect  to  add  to  your 
storage  costs,  unless  you're  one  of  those 
rare  individuals  who  have  large  oversup¬ 
plies  of  space  on  their  hard  disks.  You'll 
also  need  more  memory  (true  gray-level 
TIFF  images  can  be  huge  and  unwieldy;  1 
megabyte  is  too  little)  and  perhaps  a  co¬ 
processor  to  speed  things  up. 

Time 

The  time  for  screening  in  a  photo 
involves  trips  to  the  printer  and  the  wait 
for  the  job  to  be  completed  (all  depend¬ 
ent  on  your  printer's  schedule).  Unless 
you  go  to  a  quick  printer  (in  which  case 
your  range  of  quality  options  is  limited), 
you'll  probably  want  to  create  mechani¬ 
cals  for  your  pages  or  have  the  printer  do 
it.  (The  cost  of  this  varies  greatly  with  the 
printer.) 

Indeed,  the  main  attraction  of  placing 
in  TIFF  images  is  to  avoid  the  mechanical 
stage  altogether.  I've  heard  from  some 
amateur  desktop  publishers  that  this  is 
the  main  reason  they  use  this  technology, 
to  avoid  getting  involved  with  the 
mysteries  of  dealing  with  commercial 
printers.  However,  as  we  have  shown, 
the  printing  time,  both  for  drafts  and 
final  copy,  is  greatly  extended,  and  that 
makes  changes  after  the  first  proof  all  the 
worse. 

And  with  open-ended  jobs  like  touch  - 
ups,  you  don't  know  how  long  the 
changes  are  going  to  take  you.  Several  of 
the  people  I  talked  to  found  that  because 
they  couldn't  estimate  times  for  working 
with  this  technology,  they'd  have  no  idea 
of  what  to  charge  clients. 

Quality 

When  you  deal  with  a  print  shop,  you 
can  specify  the  halftone  resolution  you 
want  to  see  in  the  final  stripped-in  image. 


While  the  original  quality  of  the  photo  is 
a  limiting  factor,  on  the  other  hand  any 
decrease  in  quality  by  the  printer  is  the 
printer's  responsibility  to  fix. 

The  scanned-in  pictures  I 've  seen, 
such  as  those  in  Macazine  or  Publish!,  are 
of  mediocre  quality.  The  halftones  in 
Macazine,  which  the  publisher  didn't 
attempt  to  doctor,  look  pretty  obscure. 
The  touched-up  images  in  Publish!  are 
somewhat  better;  for  an  informal 
newsletter  or  perhaps  a  low-res 
newspaper,  they  might  pass  muster. 

Don't  get  me  wrong.  I  think 
scanners  are  a  super 
advance  —  invaluable  for 
a  number  of  functions, 
like  generating  Illustrator 
templates  or  creating  eye¬ 
catching  pieces  like  Jack  Davis's  in  the 
last  edition  of  Verbum.  Where  sharpness 
of  resolution  is  not  an  object,  scanners 
can  contribute  greatly  to  productivity. 
Like  most  people,  I  think  this  is  eye¬ 
opening  stuff.  With  deep  pockets  (or 
access  to  a  college  computer  graphics  lab) 
and  a  lot  of  free  time,  you  can  make  some 
real  nice  experiments  with  scanners  and 
halftones. 

The  future  looks  brighter.  Scanner 
costs  are  due  to  come  down  soon,  and 
performance  should  rocket  up.  The 
software  for  handling  TIFF  images  will 
improve  (and  the  confusion  over  TIFF 
file  formats,  now  chaotic,  may  resolve 
itself  at  some  point).  Printing  technology 
is  getting  better  (more  competition  for 
the  Linotronic),  and  clever  advances  in 
software  will  make  these  files  easier  to 
store  and  use. 

Microcomputers  are  not  quite  ready 
yet  for  serious,  production-oriented 
halftone  creation.  Just  because  something 
can  be  done  doesn't  mean  it  should  be 
done  or  that  it  makes  any  sense  to  do  it 
today.  As  vastly  improved  as  is  today's 
scanning  technology  compared  to  the 
previous  generation,  yet  another  such 
improvement  is  needed  before  this 
technology  is  ready  for  commercial  use. 
It's  coming  soon,  but  it  hasn't  arrived  yet. 

Steve  Hannaford  is  a  technical  writer  who  has 
provided  services  for  some  of  the  top  software 
developers,  including  Cricket  and  Aba.  He 
lives  in  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania.  Steve  is 
interested  in  hearing  from  Verbum  readers. 
You  can  contact  him  through  Verbum  with 
comments  about  what  works  for  you  and 
what  doesn't,  and  with  suggestions  for  hot 
topics  for  future  columns.  You  can  also  reach 
him  on  CompuServe  (71131,  1564)  or  GENIE 
(S.  Hannaford). 


AGAINST  THE  GRAIN 


Macintosh  Art  Exhibit 
Produced  by  Verbum  for 
Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
Imaging  Sciences  Offsite 
8:00  pm,  March  28,  1988 
Newport  Beach,  California 


EXPERIENCING 


Imagine  livening 


After  eight  hours  of  setting  up  the  Imagine  show  in  a  50-foot  by  100-foot  ballroom,  the  art  exhibit  in 
the  entry  hall  features  bitmapped  creations  on  the  left  wall  and  color  prints  of  various  kinds  on  the 
right. 


Verbum  publisher  Michael 
Gosney  and  Apple’s  Lisa 
Kleissner,  co-conspirators  in 
the  Imagine  event,  empha¬ 
sized  illustrative  works  in  the 
show,  leaning  toward  the  ‘line 
art”  or  experimental  rather 
than  commercial.  The  reaction 
of  the  attendees?  Can  you 
imagine? 


For  the  engineers  attending  the  three-day  Apple  ISO  confer¬ 
ence,  the  Imagine  show  is  the  entertainment  for  the  evening. 


Here  Jack  Davis  performs,  with  his  Japanese  robot  friends 
watching  over  the  Mac  II,  Sharp  color  scanner,  and  Tektronix 
color  printer  he  is  commanding.  His  experimentation  with  the 
new  Swivel3D  program  resulted  in  the  “ Ocean  Couch" piece  on 
page  3 1  of  this  issue  of  Verbum. 


John  Odam  hard  at  work,  as 
he  bloody  well  should  have 
been,  on  this  issue's  cover. 
His  exhibit  of  “desktopped” 
works  represented  the  art  of 
graphic  design  at  the  show. 


Heading  back  around  to  the 
Video  Cafe,  the  first  thing  we 
notice  is  snappy  music  videos 
on  a  45-inch  screen, 
apparently  emanating  from 
this  man’s  Mac  II.  Turns  out 
to  be  Stuart  Sharpe  from  New 
York  City,  one  of  the  creative 
lights  behind  those  remark¬ 
able  VideoWorks  II  animations 
and  interactive  presentations. 


Behind  the  espresso  bar, 
Shelly  Lake’s  pieces 
developed  on  the  Cray  point  to 
the  future  of  pc  graphics. 


*  ,l,e  boodles 


CAD 


At  the  end  of  the  entry  hall, 
Shelly  Lake's  ode  to 
MacPaint,  a  12-foot  by  8-foot 
canvas.  To  the  left,  the 
Performance  Art  room,  with 
live  artists  and  select  slides 
projected  on  a  20-foot  screen. 
To  the  right,  the  Video  Cafe, 
with  a  VCR  playing  to  a  37- 
inch  screen,  a  rear-projected 
slide  show,  espresso,  and 
Stuart  Sharpe  and  other 
video  artists  aiming  to  please. 


Across  the  way,  Dominique  de  Bardonneche-Berglund,  just  in 
from  Morges,  Switzerland,  draws  a  crowd  with  her  Mac- 
SuperPaint-PixelPaint  magic. 


The  ladies’  favorite  Bert  Monroy  wows  them  with  his  digital 
prowess.  Not  to  mention  some  amazing  illustrations  in  PixelPaint 
and  ImageStudio. 
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Unlimited  Fonts  For  Laser  Writing 
With  Fontographer. 

Only  Fontographer™  can  give  you  the  superior 
quality  of  laser  writing  with  an  unlimited  number 
of  fonts.  Allowing  you  to  go  far  beyond  the 
restricted  number  available  before. 

Fontographer’s  powerful  design  tools  make  it 
easy  to  create  custom  characters  in  any  size.  Use 
graphic  effects,  like  drop  shadows,  slants  and 
rotations.  Plus  you  can  build  Macintosh™  screen 
fonts  automatically. 

Create  your  own  fonts*  from  anything  you 
draw.  Logos,  signatures,  line  drawings,  or  any 
scanned  inputs.  All  with  full  laser  writing  resolution 
and  complete  convenience. 

Fontographer.  The  professional  font  editor  that 
lets  you  show  your  face  with  pride.  Any  face.  With 
exclusive  laser  writing  compatibility. 

A  LT  SYS 

CORPORATION 

720  Avenue  F,  Suite  108  •  Plano,  TX  75074  •  (214)  424-4888 

*If  you  design  a  font  using  Fontographer  you  particularly  like,  send  it 
to  us  We  might  add  it  to  our  Font  Library  And  pay  you  the  royalty 
on  every  sale! 

Macintosh  is  a  trademark  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 

Fontographer  is  a  trademark  of  Altsys  Corporation. 


Platt  College,  established  in  1879, 
and  now  with  a  half  dozen  cam¬ 
puses,  is  known  for  excellence  in  its 
teaching  of  graphic  design  and 
commerical  art. 

Now  Platt  is  taking  the  lead  in 
the  exploding  field  of  electronic 
publishing  and  computer- 
aided  graphic  design. 

With  one  of  the  fin¬ 
est  computer  de¬ 
sign  labs  in  the 
country,  (directed 
by  Jack  Davis, 
graphics  editor  for 
Verbum)  Platt  is  commited 
to  bringing  its  expertise  in 
graphic  communication  and 
craftsmanship  to  this  me¬ 
dium  that  is  opening  up  so 
many  new  opportunities  in  the 
industry. 

All  students  receive  in- 
depth,  hands-on  training  on 
their  own  Mac  II  color 


Computer 
Graphics 
8c  Design 


and  brochure  layout,  package  and 
trademark  design,  presentation 
graphics,  illustration,  3D  imagery, 
photo  retouching, 
and  type 
manipulation. 

With  the  increasing 
number  of 


workstation.  All  stages  of  graphic 
communication  from  concept  to 
comping  to  producing  camera- 
ready  art  are  covered  in 
such  areas  as  publication 


companies 

retooling  their  studio 
environments  to  include 
graphic  workstations,  Platt 
College  is  intent  on  supply¬ 
ing  the  highest  quality 
learning  environment  for 
bringing  the  visual  commu¬ 
nicator  and  the  tools  of  the 
future  together. 

If  you’re  excited 
about  visual  com¬ 
munication,  or  want  to 
hire  a  graduate  who  is, 
give  Platt  a  call. 

PIATT  COLLEGE 

6250  El  Cajon  Blvd.  San  Diego,  CA  921 15 

619/265-0107 
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Thalassoma  roppelli 


Win  a  trip  to  the  Louvre! 

Now  through  6/15/88, 
enter  the  PixelPaint 
Design  Competition. 

For  details  write  to: 

PixelPaint  Design  Competition 
or  call:  (415)  962-2337 


•  256  colors  displayed  simultaneously 
MacPaint-like  interface  with  state-of-the-art  tools 
•  Incredible  special  effects 


295  North  Bernardo  Avenue 
Mountain  View,  CA  94043 
(415)  964-8884 


imm 


H  by  jack  Davis 


VISUALIZING  WITH  ELECTRIC  CLAY 


One  of  the  primary  roles  of  the  artist  is  to  take 
the  "real"  world  —  of  height,  width,  and 
depth,  color,  textures,  and  shadows  —  and 
interpret  it  into  the  static  world  of  the 
canvas  or  drawing  table,  to  condense  a 
thought,  emotion  or  concept.  Presenting  a 
company,  product,  or  service  in  its  most  essential  character 
is  the  goal.  Now,  with  the  computer's  sleight  of  hand, 
there's  a  practical  way  for  artists  to  pour  life  back  into  their 
freeze-dried  images. 

An  artist  or  designer  can  now  create  three-dimensional 
color  images  without  the  technology  getting  in  the  way.  A 
large  number  of  programs  are  available  for  a  wide  range  of 
personal  computers.  Most  are  relatively  simple  —  that 
means  you  don't  have  to  type  code  or  know  Unix  to  get 
images  on  your  screen.  Here's  a  sampling  of  what's  avail¬ 
able: 

Sculpt  3D  for  the  Amiga  is  definitely  the  front  runner  at 
this  time  in  the  race  for  quality  images  and  animation  from 
any  pc  costing  under  $10,000.  With  its  smooth  phong  shad¬ 
ing,  ray-traced  shadows  and  highlights,  colored  light 
sources,  and  transparency  effects,  it  leaves  most  other  3D 
packages  in  the  dust.  Its  add-on  package.  Animate  3D,  has 
many  of  the  animation  tools  professionals  use,  such  as  hi¬ 
erarchical  motion,  key  frame  in-betweening,  and  real-time 
wire-frame  preview. 

CyberStudio  for  the  Atari  ST  offers  a  fine  modeling  envi¬ 
ronment  that  includes  solid  model  subtraction  (Boolean 
operations)  and  —  for  an  added  twist  —  stereoscopic 
rendering!  Animation  of  objects,  cameras,  and  lights  is 
done  through  a  simple  scripting  language.  (Who's  afraid  of 
a  little  language?)  Special  effects  can  also  be  added  with  the 
integrated  CyberPaint  cell  animation  program. 

Even  though  Pro3D  was  originally  created  for  the  Macin- 


1.  A  logo  prepared  with  Digital  Arts.  2.  An  experiment  with  Sculpt  3D  by  computer 
artist  Bryan  Carey  Gallivan.  3.  Chess  pieces  drawn  separately  by  an  in-house 
artist  at  Silicon  Beach  Software  with  Super  3D,  using  the  lathing  techinque  (with 
some  additions)  and  then  assembled  on  the  board.  4  A  somersaulting  skeleton 
created  with  CyberStudio.  5.  A  textbook  sales  graph  drawn  with  Pro3D  by  Joe 
Grossman  of  Enabling  Technologies.  6.  Computer  furniture  drawn  with  Design 
Dimensions  and  Solid  Dimensions. 

tosh,  it  was  the  IBM  PC  that  got  the  color  version  first 
(though  I've  been  promised  that  a  Mac  color-enhanced 
version  is  coming  soon).  Pro3D  has  an  extremely  transpar¬ 
ent  interface  —  it's  a  little  cutesy,  but  very  easy  to  pick  up. 
No  internal  animation  tools  are  provided,  but  for  quick 
visualization  of  something  that's  rolling  around  in  your 
head,  there's  nothing  better.  It  also  has  excellent  modeling 
capabilities  with  solids  subtraction,  and  handy  features 
such  as  embossing  (wrappiing  one  3D  object  onto  another.) 

Super  3D  for  the  Macintosh  is  one  of  the  first  low-end  Mac 
programs  to  combine  color  graphics  (the  enhanced  color 
version  of  the  package  is  said  to  be  hot  on  the  heels  of  its 
black-and-white  forerunner),  true  CAD-like  modeling  and 
scaling,  and  simple  animation  playback.  One  feature  that  I 
love  is  its  ability  to  import  a  full-color  photograph  as  a 
backdrop  that  you  can  then  animate  over.  The  interface  is 
clean  and  self-explanatory,  and  the  output  is  beautiful. 

Where  the  very  high  end  meets  the  middle  ground: 
Digital  Arts.  Digital  Arts  is  included  here  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  does  run  on  a  pc,  although  it  needs  to  be  a  very 
souped-up  PC  AT  equipped  with  Targa/Definicon  board, 
for  a  total  software  and  hardware  cost  of  about  $35,000.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  has  the  features  needed  to  do  broadcast-quality  3D 


animation.  The  24-bit  color,  the  texture,  bump,  reflection, 
and  transparency  mapping,  the  "hierarchical  tension" 
motion  control,  and  a  list  of  other  features  put  this  package 
far  above  other  pc  programs  —  but  still  quite  a  few  steps 
below  the  high-end  3D  leader  (and  its  $100,000  price  tag) 
from  Wavefront  Technologies  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Dimensions  is  a  software  family  for  the  Mac,  and  though 
it  is  not  the  easiest  to  use,  it  was  the  first  software  to  offer 
color,  smooth  shading,  and  true  ray-traced  images. 

Last,  but  far  from  least,  is  Swivel3D,  a  new  program 
coming  for  the  Macintosh.  It  has  a  lot  of  bells  and  whistles, 
and  blinding  speed.  It  has  what  I  think  is  the  most  intuitive 
interface  ever  created  for  moving  around  in  a  computer  en¬ 
vironment,  any  computer  environment.  Add  rendering 
with  shadows  and  pseudo  reflection  maps  and  some  lim¬ 
ited  key-frame  animation,  and  you  have  a  visualization 
tool  that  will  keep  you  up  around  the  clock  —  with  a  smile 
on  your  face. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  samples  on  these  pages,  pc  3D 
has  made  some  dramatic  improvements  recently.  And  be 
prepared  —  the  near  future  will  bring  possibilities  we 
don't  even  dream  of  now.  So  have  some  fun  with  electric 
clay  —  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  it  drying  out. 


■ 

Jack  Davis  used  Swivel3D  to 
jjjS  prepare  Ocean  Couch.  He 
T-  manipulated  the  mannequin 
(supplied  with  the  software)  to 
make  one  file,  formed  the  couch 
from  several  primitives  to  make  a 
second  file,  and  prepared  the 
moon  in  a  third  file.  The  three 
elements  were  then  wrapped  in 
textures  made  from  scanned 
images:  the  Caribbean  Sea  for 
the  couch,  a  turkey  sandwich  for 
the  mannequin,  and  sunset  over 
ripples  for  the  moon.  The  three 
files  were  then  assembled  as  a 
collage  in  Pixel  Paint. 


Sculpt  3D  and  Animate  3D 

Byte  by  Byte  Corporation 
Suite  150 

9442  Capital  of  Texas  Highway,  North 
Austin,  TX  78759 
(512)  343-4357 

Retail  prices:  Sculpt  3D,  $99.95;  Animate  3D. 
$149.95 

CyberStudio  and  CyberPaint 

Antic  Publishing,  Inc. 

544  Second  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94107 
(415)  957-0886 

Retail  prices:  CyberStudio,  $89.95; 
CyberPaint,  $69.95 

Pro3D 

Enabling  Technologies  Inc. 

600  S.  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60605 
(312)  427-0408 

Retail  prices:  IBM  PC  version,  $395;  Mac 
version,  $349 

Super  3D 

Silicon  Beach  Software,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  261430 
San  Diego,  CA  92126 
(619)  695-6956 

Retail  prices:  Black  &  white  version,  $295; 
enhanced  color  verison,  $495 

Digital  Arts 

Digital  Arts 

7370-Q  Opportunity  Road 
San  Diego,  CA  921 1 1  -2225 
(619)  541-2055 
Retail  price:  $15,000 
Dimensions 
Visual  Information,  Inc. 

1 6309  Doublegrove  Street 
La  Puente,  CA  91744 
(618)  918-8834 

Retail  prices:  Design  Dimensions,  $1595; 
Solid  Dimensions,  $895 

Swivel3D 

Paracomp 

123  Townsend  Street,  #310 
San  Francisco,  CA  94107 
(415)  543-3848 

Available  in  late  May;  $400  to  $500 


Clockwise  from  top  left:  Dot  matrix 
(Imagewriter  II),  ink  jet  (Xerox  4020), 
thermal  transfer  (Tektronix  4693D  and 
QMS  ColorScript  1 00) 
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■  by  Erfert  Nielson 

Color  Ou  tput 
Alternatives 
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■  olor  graphics  programs  for  the 

Mac  are  popping  up  in  all 
forms  and  formats,  from  Post¬ 
Script  applications  like  Aldus 
Freehand  to  paint  programs 
such  as  PixelPaint  and  Modern 
Artist.  Unfortunately,  the  tech¬ 
nology  for  getting  color  graphics  from  the  screen  to  paper 
lags  far  behind  the  sophistication  of  the  graphics  programs 
themselves. 

Of  course,  several  color  output  alternatives  exist.  Pen 
plotters  have  been  used  for  years  by  architects  and  engi¬ 
neers  to  produce  vector  (line)  based  drawings.  Plotters 
employ  a  row  of  pens,  each  filled  with  a  different  color  of 
ink.  Depending  on  the  plotter,  either  the  pens  move  on  both 
axes  or  the  pens  move  on  one  axis  while  paper  moves  on  the 
other  by  means  of  a  rotating  cylinder.  Plotters  are  appropri¬ 
ate  for  many  CAD  applications,  but  they  don't  do  well  with 
bit-mapped  graphics.  With  the  advent  of  Adobe  Illustrator, 
many  graphic  artists  found  they  could  produce  impressive 
color  artwork  by  mean’s  of  color  separations.  But  the 
groundwork  for  color  separations  is  an  intricate  and  time- 
consuming  process  —  many  graphic  artists  long  for  a  way 
to  quickly  and  easily  transfer  a  color  illustration  from  the 
screen  to  paper.  That's  where  color  printers  come  in.  This 
overview  of  the  technologies,  price  ranges,  and  output 
quality  of  today's  color  printers  is  not  an  exhaustive  re¬ 
view,  but  it  provides  a  look  at  what's  available  now  and 
what  to  expect  in  the  near  future. 

DOT  MATRIX  PRINTERS 

At  the  low  end  of  the  scale,  in  price  as  well  as  print 
resolution,  are  impact  dot  matrix  printers  such  as  Apple's 
$595  ImageWriter  II.  Their  printheads  are  made  up  of  a 
number  of  tiny  pins.  As  the  printhead  moves  across  the 
page,  the  appropriate  pins  strike  the  inked  ribbon,  replicat¬ 
ing  the  dots  that  make  up  the  image  on  the  computer's 
screen.  Many  dot  matrix  printers  can  use  a  four-color 
ribbon  with  strips  of  black,  magenta,  yellow,  and  cyan.  A 


second  pass  of  the  printhead  adds  more  dots  that  combine 
with  the  ink  already  on  the  page  to  produce  orange,  green, 
and  purple. 

The  ImageWriter  II's  resolution  matches  thdt  of  the  Mac's 
screen  —  72  dots  per  inch  (dpi).  A  high-resolution 
ImageWriter  II  printing  option  yields  144  dpi,  however:  the 
printhead  makes  two  passes,  filling  in  gaps  between  the 
dots  laid  down  on  the  first  pass.  The  crispness  of  dot  matrix 
printer  output  varies,  depending  on  how  fine  the  printhead 
wires  are,  but  these  printers  produce  an  image  too  coarse  for 
most  graphic  arts  applications.  The  proverbial  starving 
artist  or  the  fine  artist  who  is  partial  to  this  medium  might 
choose  a  dot  matrix  printer  —  prices  range  from  $300  to 
around  $2000  —  but  those  with  other  orientations  or 
slightly  larger  budgets  may  want  to  move  up  a  step  on  the 
printer  evolutionary  scale  to  an  ink  jet  model. 

INK  JET  PRINTERS 

As  you've  no  doubt  deduced  from  the  name,  inkjet  printers 
use  high-pressure  nozzles  to  deposit  a  fine  spray  of  ink  on 
the  page.  Like  the  impact  dot  matrix  printers  just  discussed, 
ink  jet  printers  print  text  and  graphics  as  a  series  of  dots. 
They  typically  offer  higher  resolution  than  dot  matrix 
printers,  however,  since  the  ink  can  be  directed  to  a  smaller 
area  than  the  wire  "footprints"  of  a  mechanical  printhead. 
Hewlett-Packard's  PaintJet  is  a  well-known  ink  jet  printer, 
so  we'll  use  it  as  an  example  here.  The  PaintJet  offers  seven 
colors  (the  basic  black,  yellow,  magenta,  and  cyan,  and 
green,  blue,  and  red  produced  by  mixing  the  original  col¬ 
ors),  which  are  housed  along  with  the  spray  nozzles  in  dis¬ 
posable  cartridges.  With  specialized  software,  the  primary 
colors  can  be  combined  to  create  330  different  hues.  The 
PaintJet  prints  at  a  resolution  of  180  dpi.  It  uses  an  ink- 
deposit  technique  called  drop-on-demand,  whereby  an  elec¬ 
trical  charge  sends  hot  air  into  a  nozzle,  forcing  ink  to  spurt 
onto  the  paper.  Although  the  PaintJet  includes  two  built-in 
fonts  and  produces  "near-letter-quality"  text,  those  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  smooth  lines  of  PostScript  fonts  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  by  the  PaintJet's  characters.  (Continued) 


Another  ink  jet  printer  with  similar  capabilities  is  the 
Xerox  4020.  Like  the  PaintJet,  the  4020  provides  seven 
colors.  The  4020  offers  five  built-in  fonts,  however,  and 
prints  at  a  slightly  higher  resolution  than  the  PaintJet:  240 
horizontal  by  120  vertical  dpi. 

Although  their  print  quality  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
ImageWriter  II,  ink  jet  printers  still  produce  output  that  is 
marginal  for  many  artistic  applications.  Like  dot  matrix 
printers,  they  should  be  considered  serviceable  output 
devices  for  those  on  a  tight  budget. 

THERMAL  TRANSFER  PRINTERS 

For  higher-quality  color  output,  you  might  want  to  con¬ 
sider  a  thermal  transfer  printer.  Thermal  transfer  printers, 
like  the  other  printer  types  discussed,  lay  down  a  series  of 
dots  to  create  a  graphic.  These  printers  use  rolls  of  ink  — 
transfer  sheets  that  are  coated  with  successive,  page-sized 
areas  of  ink  (or  wax,  in  some  cases)  —  cyan,  magenta, 
yellow,  and  black.  One  at  a  time,  the  ink-coated  areas  come 
in  contact  with  a  sheet  of  special,  smooth  printer  paper. 
Heat  is  applied  to  selected  points  on  a  matrix  of  nibs  on  a 
metal  or  ceramic  printhead,  which  transfers  dots  of  color  to 
the  paper.  Pressure  from  the  printhead  fuses  the  ink  to  the 
paper  during  each  of  the  four  passes. 

As  with  the  other  kinds  of  printers,  thermal  transfer 
printers  vary  in  both  resolution  and  price.  The  200  dpi 
Shinko  CHC-335,  distributed  by  Computer  Friends,  is  one 
of  the  most  affordable  models  and  offers  a  printer  driver  for 
the  Mac  II  as  well  as  a  color  paint  program.  CalComp's 
PlotMaster  thermal  transfer  plotter/printer  is  another 
moderately-priced  200  dpi  device.  Visual  Information  has 
written  a  PlotMaster  driver  for  their  Dimensions  solid¬ 
modeling  program. 

The  Seiko  CH-5312  also  offers  200  dpi  resolution  and 
supports  both  A  (8- 1  /  2-by-l  1-inch)  and  B  (11-by-l  7)  paper. 
Seiko's  printer  includes  a  number  of  special  features.  For 
example,  the  CH-5312  increases  the  number  of  colors  pro¬ 
duced  by  means  of  dithering.  In  addition,  it  offers  special 
effects  such  as  scaling  and  image  rotation. 

Even  higher  resolution  is  available  in  the  thermal  printer 
arena.  The  Tektronix  4693D  Color  Image  Printer  prints  at 
300  dots  per  inch,  the  same  resolution  as  Apple's  ubiqui¬ 
tous  LaserWriter,  although  unlike  the  LaserWriter  it 
doesn't  support  PostScript.  This  resolution  should  satisfy 
those  of  us  who  are  accustomed  to  the  LaserWriter's  reso¬ 
lution.  Like  the  Seiko  printer,  the  4693D  also  offers  scaling 
and  image  rotation. 

A  promising  newcomer  is  the  QMS  ColorScript  100, 
which  should  be  available  this  spring.  This  300  dpi  color 
thermal  transfer  printer  will  support  PostScript,  giving 
users  access  to  high-quality  fonts  and  PostScript  graphics 
on  A  or  B  size  paper.  The  marriage  of  relatively  high- 
resolution  color  printing  and  PostScript  should  bring  joy  to 
the  hearts  of  artists  and  small  publishers,  since  fonts  have 
traditionally  been  one  of  the  weak  points  of  color  printers 
(the  ColorScript  100  contains  35  resident  fonts,  and  others 
can  be  downloaded).  Unfortunately,  the  ColorScript  is 
expensive  enough  to  put  this  tantalizing  technology  out  of 
the  reach  of  many. 


WHAT  NEXT? 

As  you  can  see,  myriad  choices  for  color  output  already 
exist.  All  of  the  devices  mentioned  here  work  with  the 
Macintosh  —  given  the  proper  printer  driver.  Alas,  al¬ 
though  there  are  plenty  of  printers,  not  many  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  either  printers  or  graphics  software  seem  to  be 
concentrating  on  color  printer  drivers.  Computer  Friends 
and  Visual  Information,  as  mentioned  above,  offer  drivers. 
Cricket  Software  recently  announced  The  Cricket  Device 
Drivers  collection,  which  will  work  with  a  number  of 
Cricket's  products  on  the  Xerox  4020,  the  HP  PaintJet,  and 
the  CalComp  PlotMaster.  Cricket's  drivers  include  outline 
fonts  that  will  let  users  take  advantage  of  the  highest 
resolution  their  output  device  can  produce.  Other  manu¬ 
facturers  will  certainly  offer  printer  drivers  as  color  print¬ 
ing  gains  popularity. 

But  how  widespread  will  color  printers  become?  Even 
color  output  at  300  dpi  resolution  with  outline  fonts  isn't 
suitable  for  most  professional  printing  applications.  And  if 
publications  are  printed  in  quantity,  traditional  printing 
methods  are  still  more  practical  and  economical.  Color 
printing  technology  has  some  maturing  to  do  before  it's 
accepted  by  design  professionals,  but  even  the  current  crop 
of  printers  can  be  used  for  tasks  such  as  producing  color 
proofs.  In  addition,  they  can  be  used  in  an  office  setting  for 
transparencies  for  presentations  and  for  manuals  and 
other  in-house  publications.  Or  can  they?  Is  it  practical  to 
make  50  or  100  color  printouts  for  in-house  use?  Fortu¬ 
nately,  color  copiers  may  make  a  comeback.  Colorocs  plans 
to  release  a  color  copier  later  this  year.  And  by  next  year  we 
may  see  yet  another  device;  QMS  and  Texas  instruments 
are  reportedly  developing  color  laser  printers.  But  don't  be 
disheartened  if  the  technology  seems  to  be  outstripping 
your  finances  at  a  rapid  rate — just  as  LaserWriters  are  now 
available  at  the  corner  copy  shop,  high-end  color  printing 
devices  and  copiers  may  yet  show  up  at  copy  shops, 
printers,  or  even  artists'  co-ops. 

Erfert  Nielson  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in  Hollywood,  California.  She 
is  a  regular  contributor  to  MacWorld  and  Publish!  magazines,  and  special¬ 
izes  in  fonts  and  graphics. 

ImageWriter  II 

Apple  Computer,  Inc. 

20525  Mariani  Avenue 
Cupertino,  CA  95014 
(408)996-1010 
Retail  price:  $595 

PaintJet  Color-Graphics  Printer 

Hewlett-Packard 
P.O.  Box  10301 
Palo  Alto,  CA  94303-0890 
(415)  857-1501 
Retail  price:  $1395 

Xerox  4020  Color  Ink  Jet  Printer 

Xerox  Corporation 
101  Continental  Boulevard 
El  Segundo,  CA 
(818) 351-2351 
Retail  price:  $1495 

PlotMaster 

CalComp,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  3250 
Anaheim,  CA  92803 
(714)  821-2142 
Retail  price:  $4995 


Shinko  CHC-335 

Computer  Friends.  Inc. 

14250  N.  W.  Science  Drive 
Portland,  OR  97229 
(503)  626-2291 
Retail  price:  $4500 

Seiko  CH-5312 

Seiko  Instruments  USA,  Inc. 

Graphic  Devices  and  Systems  Division 

1130  Ringwood  Court 

San  Jose,  CA  95131 

(408)  943-9100 

Retail  price:  $12,495 

Tektronix  4693D  Color  Image  Printer 

Tektronix,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1000 
Wilsonville,  OR  97070 
(503)  685-3837 
Retail  price:  $7995 

ColorScript  100 

QMS,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  81250 
Mobile,  AL  36689 
(205)  633-4300 
Retail  price:  $24,995 
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program  My _ fPhUosophyJLes son; 

uses  memtypes,  quickdrazc,  osintf,  tOOlintf,  SANE,  turtle; 

Const 


Oxistence  —  5 J 
perception  =  i.414; 

var 

Lif ©  :  eventrecord; 


rEpar 


* 

E 

J1 

D 

< - 

x,  y  :  integer; 

Procedure  Pl0t(i?ea/ity  :  real  ;  interpretation  :  integer);VflT 
refraction  :  integer; 


beg  in 

TefraCtion  1=  trunc(RCality )  ; 
farwd(  refraction) 

end; 

Procedure  experience(Reality  :  real;  interpretation,  Lens  :  integer); 

bc^ir 

if  Reality  <=  existence  then 
Plot(Reality,  interpretation) 

els© 

begin 

Reality  :=  Reality  /  perception; 

experience^ eality,  interpretation  +  (Lens  *  45),  1); 

eXperiemce(Reality,  interpretatbn  -  (Lens  *  45),  -1) 

end 

Gnd; 

begin 

SetPosition(0,-75); 

experience(250, 0,-1)  ; 

while  not(oseventavail(mdownmask  +  keydownmask,  Life))  do 

end. 


ED 

DRAPER 


My_Philosophy_Lesson  This  “code  poem,"  which  is  actually  code,  was  written 
in  January,  1988  in  Turbo  Pascal  for  the  Macintosh.  When  run,  it  generates  a 
series  of  curves  much  like  the  dragon  curves  of  Mandlebrot  demos.  Ed  Draper  is 
a  professional  graphic  designer/programmer  from  San  Diego,  California.  More  of 
Ed's  work  appears  in  the  Verbum  Stack  (see  page  45). 
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New  Frontier  Products 


■  Edited  by  J.  C.  Brown 

CLIP  ART 

Adobe  Illustrator  Collector's 
Editions  (for  the  Mac) 

Adobe  Illustrator  Collector's 
Edition  is  a  package  of  hundreds 
of  pre-built  Illustrator  basic 
graphic  shapes.  The  collection  is 
designed  for  ease  of  use  and  can 
be  edited  and  manipulated  by  the 
user.  Collector's  Edition  1  contains 
100  borders  and  over  300 
dingbats.  There  are  also  medium- 
weight  serif  and  sans  serif 
typefaces  that  can  be  edited  and 
modified  to  create  logotypes.  All 
image  files  are  compatible  with 
Adobe  Illustrator  and  Adobe 
Illustrator  88.  Shipments  of 
Collector's  Edition  1  will  begin  in 
April,  and  announcements  of 
additional  editions  will  be 
forthcoming.  Suggested  retail 
price  is  $125.  Adobe  Systems,  Inc., 
1585  Charleston  Road,  P.O.  Box 
7900,  Mountain  View,  CA  94043- 
7900.  (415)  961-4400. 

Images  with  Impact  (for  the  Mac) 
Graphics  &  Symbols  1  consists  of 
approximately  75  Adobe  Illustrator 
drawings  stored  on  two  800K 
disks.  Many  of  the  images  are 
multiple  graphic  pieces  that  can 
be  lifted  out  and  used  separately 
or  modified  in  Adobe  Illustrator. 
Images  can  also  be  resized  in  any 
page-layout  program  that  accepts 
EPS  file  format.  Images  with  Impact 
—  Graphics  &  Symbols  1  is 
available  at  a  special  introductory 
offer  of  $75.  3G  Graphics,  11410 
N.E.  124th  St.,  Suite  6155, 
Kirkland,  WA  98034.  (206)  823- 
8198. 

MacGraphics  Clip  Art 
Collections  (for  the  Mac  family 
and  IBM  compatibles) 

The  original  MacGraphics  (2.0) 
library  is  9  megabytes  of  large- 
format  MacPaint  files  with  over 
750  highly  detailed  images. 
Included  are  graphics  on 
transportation,  animals,  trees  & 
plants,  advertising,  food  & 
beverages,  people,  occupations, 
caricatures,  special  occasions, 
signs  &  symbols,  fancy  letters, 
and  frames  &  borders. 

TIFF  ArtFiles  is  a  clip  art 
package  that  can  be  resized  and 
proportioned  to  suit  the  user's 
specific  needs  without  loss  of 
image  quality.  The  TIFF  library  is 
available  on  single  disks  or  as  a 
five-disk  set  on  the  new  10  MB 
floppies  designed  for  use  with 
Jasmine  MegaDrives,  Micah,  and 
Supra  10  drives. 


TIFF  PhotoFiles  is  a  collection  of 
half-tone  pictures  with  resolution 
up  to  133-line  screen.  PhotoFiles 
can  output  to  a  Linotronic  for 
finished  veloxes  or  film  for 
burning  plates.  You  can  place 
PhotoFiles  into  desktop  publishing 
programs  like  any  TIFF  file  and 
then  resize  them,  even  repropor¬ 
tion  them  to  suit  your  layout.  The 
PhotoFiles  library  is  available  as  a 
four-disk  set  on  the  new  10  MB 
floppies  for  use  in  Jasmine 
MegaDrives,  Micah,  and  Supra  10 
drives. 

Suggested  list  price  for 
MacGraphics  (2.0)  (12  double¬ 
sided  disk  set  or  a  single  10  MB 
disk)  for  the  Macintosh  is  $225, 
and  $295  for  the  IBM.  TIFF  Art 
Files  Library  (five-disk  set  on 
10MB  floppies)  is  $395,  TIFF 
PhotoFiles  library  (four-disk  set  on 
10MB  floppies)  is  $325,  and 
individual  10  MB  disks  can  be 
ordered  for  $125.  GoldMind 
Publishing,  12155  Magnolia  Ave, 
Suite  #3-B,  Riverside,  CA  92503. 
(714)  785-8685. 


LARGE-SCREEN  MONITORS 

Moniterm  Viking  10  (for  the 
Macintosh  II) 

Viking  10's  19-inch  screen 
displays  1024  x  768  pixels  (72dpi) 
resolution  and  256  colors  (or 
shades  of  gray)  from  a  palette  of 
16.8  million  for  near-photo¬ 
graphic  realism.  The  monitor  will 
allow  the  Mac  II  to  function  as  a 
high-resolution  professional  color 
workstation  for  desktop 
engineering,  desktop  presenta¬ 
tions,  graphic  arts,  publishing, 
and  other  Mac  II  applications. 
Suggested  list  price  is  $4795. 
Moniterm  Corporation,  5740 
Green  Circle  Drive,  Minnetonka, 
MN  55343.  (612)  935-4151. 

Color  Video  Card  for  the  Mac  SE 

(for  the  Mac  SE) 

Some  said  it  couldn't  be  done, 
but  Orchid  Technology  did  it 
with  their  new  ColorVue  video 
card.  A  user  can  pick  16  colors  to 
display  at  a  time  from  a  palette  of 
4096  and  the  card  is  compatible 
with  the  AppleColor  RBG 
monitor  or  an  IBM  VGA- 
compatible  color  monitor.  If  you 
don't  really  want  color  and  only 
need  a  larger  screen,  the  video 
card  supports  the  Apple 
Monochrome  monitor  as  well. 
Color  print-outs  are  supported  on 
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the  ImageWriter  II  or  LQ 
printers  are  supported  and  will 
print  in  eight  colors  with  a  color 
ribbon.  For  more  information 
and  prices,  contact  Orchid 
Technology,  45365  Northport 
Loop  W.,  Fremont,  CA  94538. 
(800)  638-3322. 

SCANNING  AND  VIDEO 
DIGITIZERS 

ProViz  (for  the  Mac  family) 
ProViz  is  a  high-resolution, 
real-time  digitizer  for  the  Mac 
Plus,  SE,  and  II  and  can  produce 
screened  halftones  from  either 
flat  copy  or  any  standard  video 
source  including  camcorders, 
VCRs,  or  even  broadcast  TV.  The 
system  is  a  SCSI  peripheral 
device  that  "frame  grabs"  images 
for  use  with  all  leading  page- 
composition  software  packages. 
ProViz  also  works  with  Apple's 
HyperCard.  Suggested  list  price  is 
$1595.  For  further  information 
call  (617)  438-5520. 

MacScan  (for  the  Mac  Plus) 

Using  a  stationary  high- 
resolution  CCD  scanning  array, 
MacScan  quickly  captures  line 
art  and  halftone  images.  The  unit 
scans  a  page  in  a  maximum  of  15 
seconds  at  300  dpi,  pull-down 
menus  allow  the  setting  of 
scanning  resolution,  brightness, 
and  input  mode.  It  saves  in  a 
number  of  formats  including 
TIFF,  PageMaker  1.2,  MacPaint, 
SuperPaint,  PICT,  and  Postscript. 
Suggested  list  price  is  $1547. 

New  Image  Technology,  Inc., 
9701B  Philadelphia  Court, 
Lanham,  MD  20706.  (301)  731- 
2000 


MacVision  2.0  (for  the  Mac 
family) 

This  new  version  features 
enhanced  graphics  resolution 
and  expanded  output  capabili¬ 
ties  and  is  compatible  with  the 
Mac  Plus,  SE,  and  II  computers. 
MacVision  captures  images  from 
videocassette  recorders,  camcor¬ 
ders,  and  video  cameras  and 
digitizes  them  for  display  or 
printout.  Version  2.0  can 
produce  256  levels  of  gray  on 
both  screen  and  printouts,  and 
supports  EPSF,  TIFF,  and  RIFF 
file  formats  plus  the  standard 
MacPaint  format.  TIFF  format  is 
user-selectable  to  four,  six,  or 
eight  bits  of  gray  scale.  Sug¬ 
gested  list  price  is  $399. 
Upgrades  for  current  owners  of 
MacVision  are  expected  to  be 
$39.95.  Koala  Technologies,  269 
Mount  Hermon  Road,  Scotts 
Valley,  CA,  95066-4029.  (408) 
438-0946. 


NEW  FRONTIER  PRODUCTS 


SPECIALITY  PROGRAMS 

Autographix  (for  the  Mac  family 
with  Cricket  software) 

Cricket  Software's  new 
program,  Cricket  Presents  (see 
"Drawing  Programs"  later  in  this 
article)  will  allow  Mac  users  to 
transmit  files  to  any  of  the 
Autographix  Imaging  Centers 
across  the  country,  and  have 
Autographix  produce  high- 
resolution  35mm  slides,  color 
overhead  transparencies,  8"-by- 
10"  color  prints,  or  black-and- 
white  laser  prints.  Imaging 
Centers  are  located  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Canada,  and  Western  Europe. 
With  standard  turn-around  your 
slides  are  ready  within  24  hours 
for  pick-up  or  delivery.  Rush  or 
SuperRush  orders  can  be  ready  in 
as  little  as  5  hours.  Autographix, 
100  Fifth  Avenue,  Waltham,  MA 
02154.  Call  1-800-548-8558  for 
more  information  and  brochure. 


PosterMaker  Plus  with 
SmoothFonts  (for  the  Mac 
family) 

At  first  glance  it  may  look  like 
the  old  PosterMaker,  but  it  has 
been  totally  redesigned.  The 
program  doesn't  yet  use  Adobe 
fonts,  but  the  fonts  used  in 
PosterMaker  Plus  are  PostScript 
based,  and  they  can  be  skewed, 
curved,  and  manipulated,  and  the 
on-screen  representation  can  be 
printed  at  300  dpi  on  your 
LaserWriter.  The  program 
automatically  saves  in  EPSF 
format,  and  will  show  a  scalable 
screen  image  in  PageMaker  2.0. 
PosterMaker  Plus  includes  two 
800K  disks,  a  user's  manual, 
SmoothFonts,  Panels,  and  ready¬ 
made,  editable  Sign  Templates. 
Suggested  retail  price  is  $59.95. 
Broderbund  Software,  17  Paul 
Drive,  San  Rafael,  CA  94903. 

(800)  527-6263. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  PROGRAMS 

MacPaint  2.0  (for  the  Mac  family) 

This  is  a  totally  revamped 
version  of  the  original  painting 
program.  Version  2.0  supports 
windows  that  scroll  with  the 
drawing  tools,  includes  tear-off 
tool  and  pattern  palettes,  and 
allows  up  to  nine  resizable 
windows  to  be  open  at  one  time. 
Another  dramatic  feature  is  the 
new  Snapshot  function,  which 
lets  you  take  a  picture  of  your 
work  at  any  stage  and  continue  to 
revise  your  work  instead  of 
starting  over.  Magic  Eraser, 
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ClipArt  of  U.S.  Presidents  (for 
the  Mac  family) 

Small  companies  often  pro¬ 
duce  innovative  software,  and 
that  certainly  is  the  case  with 
this  new  clip  art  package  from 
Visatex  Corporation.  The  paint 
images  on  their  new  release 
cover  all  presidents,  from 
George  Washington  to  Ronald 
Reagan,  and  a  new  package 
soon  to  be  released  will  include 
all  1988  Presidential  candidates 
shown  in  both  portrait  and 
caricature  format.  The  images 
were  drawn  by  Tom  Macris,  a 
professional  portrait  artist  and 
the  police  artist  with  the  city  of 
San  Jose  for  the  past  11  years. 
Suggested  retail  price  for  the 
U.S.  Presidents  collection  and 
the  U.S.  Presidential  Candidates 
is  $35  each.  Visatex  Corpora¬ 
tion,  1745  Deli  Avenue, 
Campbell,  CA  95008.  (408)  866- 
6596. 


another  new  feature,  lets  you 
erase  any  portion  of  your  current 
work  to  see  the  Snapshot  beneath. 
Suggested  retail  price  is  $125. 
Upgrade  price  is  $25.  Claris,  440 
Clyde  Avenue,  Mountain  View, 
CA  04093.  (415)  960-1500. 

MacDraw  2.0  (for  the  Mac  family) 
Rather  than  a  new  version,  this 
is  a  totally  new  program.  It  has 
major  speed  enhancements  and 
runs  three  to  ten  times  faster  than 
current  drawing  programs.  A 
new  layering  function  lets  a  user 
create  and  save  basic  drawings 
and  then  add  layer  upon  layer  of 
detail.  When  it's  time  to  make 
changes,  all  you  need  to  do  is 
revise  the  single  layer  that  needs 
changing.  Other  new  features 
include  the  ability  to  (1)  draw  in 
any  scale  from  inches  to  miles, 
centimeters  to  kilometers;  (2) 
zoom  up  to  32  times;  (3)  rescale 
all  or  any  part  of  a  drawing.  The 
program  supports  the  use  of  color 
on  the  Mac  II.  Suggested  retail 
price  is  $395.  Upgrade  price  is 
$100.  Claris,  440  Clyde  Avenue, 
Mountain  View,  CA  04093.  (415) 
960-1500. 


Cricket  Presents  (for  the  Mac 
family) 

A  new  desktop-presentation 
package  integrates  everything 
you  need  to  create  color  slides 
and  transparencies.  Cricket 
Presents  has  a  full  complement  of 
MacDraw  tools.  As  black-and- 
white  files  are  being  imported, 
users  are  offered,  through  a 
dialog  box,  automatic  coloring  of 
the  image.  It  can  import  files 
including  PICT,  MacPaint, 
Thunderscan,  TIFF,  and  EPSF.  As 
black-and-white  files  are  being 
imported,  users  are  offered, 
through  a  dialog  box,  automatic 
coloring  of  the  image.  It  also 
offers  built-in  graphing  and 
tabling.  Cricket  also  provides  a 
new  Autographix  Device  Driver 
that  enables  users  to  transmit 
images  from  Macintosh,  via 
modem,  to  any  of  the  Autogra¬ 
phix  imaging  centers  (se  the 
"Specialty  Programs"  section  of 
this  article).  Also,  Cricket  Presents 
reproduces  at  the  full  resolution 
of  the  LaserWriter,  or  Linotronic. 
Suggested  retail  price  is  $495. 
Cricket  Software,  40  Valley 
Stream  Parkway,  Great  Valley 
Corporate  Center,  Malvern,  PA 
19355.  (215)  251-9890. 


SuperPaint  2.0  (for  the  Mac 
family) 

Retaining  its  elegant  user 
interface,  version  2.0  incorporates 
Silicon  Beach's  newest  techno¬ 
logical  breakthrough  —  Au- 
toTrace,  the  capability  of 
automatically  tracing  bitmapped 
images  in  the  Paint  layer  and 
creating  true  objects  from  these 
images  in  the  Draw  layer. 

Version  2.0  also  contains  the 
ability  to  create  and  edit  Bezier 
curves.  While  SuperPaint  2.0 
remains  a  black-and-white  editor, 
it  includes  a  Preview  option  to 
display  color  assigned  to  objects. 
Other  new  features  include  the 
multigon  tool,  which  creates 
equilateral  polygons  with  any 
number  of  sides;  an  expandable 
paint  palette  that  allows  you  to 
program  custom  paint  tools  that 
will  then  be  automatically 
integrated  into  the  tool  palette; 
the  ability  to  add  commands  to 
the  Paint  menu;  a  sophisticated 
new  air  brush;  graphics  libraries 
that  allow  you  to  define  shapes 
and  store  them  as  objects  to  a 
floating  palette  for  easy  retrieval; 
free  rotation  of  objects  and  text  in 
the  Draw  layer;  multiple  Draw 
layers;  the  ability  to  mix  fonts, 
styles,  and  sizes  in  blocks  of  text; 
a  new  file  format  (LaserBits  is 
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now  one  big  page);  support  for 
TIFF  format;  and  page  size  that  is 
not  restricted  to  8"  by  10",  but  is 
memory  dependent. 

Suggested  retail  price  is  $199. 
Upgrade  cost  is  $50.  Silicon  Beach 
Software,  9770  Carroll  Center 
Road,  Suite  J,  P.O.  Box  261430, 

San  Diego,  CA  92126.  (619)  695- 
6956. 

Digital  Darkroom  (for  the  Mac 
family) 

Digital  Darkroom,  an  image 
enhancement  program,  features 
the  unique  capability  to  automati¬ 
cally  trace  bitmapped  images  and 
convert  them  into  objects.  These 
objects,  including  Bezier  curve 
information,  can  then  be 
manipulated  in  draw  programs 
such  as  SuperPaint,  Aldus 
FreeHand,  and  Adobe  Illustrator  to 
achieve  high-quality  output  from 
PostScript  printers.  Designed  to 
work  with  scanned  images 
containing  gray-scale 
information.  Digital  Darkroom 
allows  you  to  manipulate  the 
brightness  and  contrast,  control 
the  halftoning  options,  and  pass 
the  image  through  filters  that 
blur,  sharpen,  or  enhance  edges 
or  remove  noise.  Users  can  also 
achieve  special  effects  such  as 
posterizing,  inverting  and 
equalizing.  Advanced  users  can 
adjust  a  gray  map  that  represents 
the  gray-scale  information  for 
further  control  over  the  image. 
These  functions  can  be  applied  to 
the  entire  image  or  to  selected 
regions.  Users  can  paste  a 
selection  in  front  of  an  existing 
image,  blend  with  it,  or  paste 
behind  the  image.  Digital 
Darkroom  imports  and  exports 
files  in  PICT,  PICT-2,  TIFF, 
MacPaint,  SuperPaint,  and 
Thunderscan  formats.  In 
addition,  files  can  be  exported  in 
EPS  or  Adobe  Illustrator  file 
formats. 

Suggested  retail  price  is  $295. 
Silicon  Beach  Software,  9770 
Carroll  Center  Road,  Suite  J,  P.O. 
Box  261430,  San  Diego,  CA  92126. 
(619)  695-6956. 

Aegis's  HyperCard- Animation 
Link  (for  the  Mac  II) 

The  HyperCard- animation  link 
(as  yet  unnamed)  will  allow 
HyperCard  to  play  3-D,  256-color, 
full-movement  animations  on 
screens  of  any  size.  The  anima¬ 
tion  player  will  work  on  Mac  IIs 
with  as  little  as  1  megabyte  of 
memory.  Animations  played 
through  HyperCard  will  be  played 
directly  from  the  mass  storage 
device  (hard  disk,  for  example) 
and  the  only  limitation  to  their 
length  and  complexity  will  be  the 


size  of  the  storage  medium.  The 
animation  player  will  cost  about 
$150  and  be  available  with  the 
first  module  of  Aegis's  Animation 
Workshop  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1988. 

The  elements  of  the  Animation 
Workshop  series  of  3D  animation 
tools  and  programs  for  the  Mac  II 
are  scheduled  for  release 
throughout  1988.  The  first 
module  will  be  animation 
compression  and  playback.  The 
compression  part  is  significant 
because  it  lets  you  take  a  31.5 
megabyte  animation  and 
compress  it  to  755K,  then  play  it 
back  from  disk  at  about  15  to  30 
frames  per  second.  Other 
modules  in  the  Animation 
Workshop  series  will  include  a 
programmable  slide  show 
system,  video  titling  and  special 
effects,  a  solid  3D  animation 
generator,  and  cel  animation.  For 
more  information  contact 
Michelle  Mehterian,  Aegis 
Development,  Inc.,  2210  Wilshire 
Blvd.,  No.  277,  Santa  Monica  CA. 
90403.  (213)  392-9972. 

FreeHand  (for  the  Mac  family) 

Aldus  FreeHand  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  drawing  program  for 
producing  high-end  graphics  on 
the  Macintosh.  The  program 
combines  a  wide  range  of 
drawing  tools  with  full  color 
support,  and  users  can  create  or 
trace  graphics  with  basic  drawing 
tools  or  advanced  line  and  Bezier 
curve  tools.  Special  effects 
include  graduated  radial,  linear. 


and  logarithmic  fills  at  any  angle, 
and  the  ability  to  define  begin¬ 
ning  and  ending  colors  for 
graduated  fills.  Typefaces,  styles, 
sizes,  and  colors  can  be  mixed 
within  the  same  text  block,  and 
text  can  be  scaled,  rotated, 
reflected,  and  skewed.  Text 
material  can  be  automatically 
placed  along  a  line  specified  by 
the  user.  Other  features  include 
EPSF  format  for  placement  in 
other  programs  (including 
PageMaker),  the  ability  to  open 
and  edit  Adobe  Illustrator  files, 
and  the  ability  to  bring  in  any 
Clipboard  image  as  a  traceable 
background  element.  Suggested 
retail  price  is  $495.  Aldus 
Corporation,  411  First  Avenue 
South,  Suite  200,  Seattle, 
Washington  98104.  (206)  628- 
2375. 

Adobe  Illustrator  88  (for  the  Mac 
II) 

Illustrator  88  contains  every 
tool  of  the  original  Adobe 
Illustrator  product  and  several 
new  features,  such  as  color,  a 
blending  (or  interpolation)  tool, 
resolution-independent  pattern 
fills,  and  masking.  Also,  to  make 
the  product  even  easier  to  use, 
Adobe  has  added  a  free-hand 
drawing  tool  that  will  greatly 
simplify  the  drawing  process. 
This  new  package  can  create  on¬ 
screen  color  images.  To  help  the 
artist  achieve  accurate  and 
precise  colors,  Adobe  provides 
the  Pantone  Matching  System 
colors  with  each  package. 


Illustrators  can  create  color 
separations  for  output  to  a 
PostScript  typesetter.  Images  can 
also  be  printed  on  a  PostScript 
color  thermal  transfer  printer  for 
proofing.  Illustrator  88's  blending 
tool  allows  users  to  dynamically 
create  effects  such  as  highlight¬ 
ing,  contouring,  airbrushing,  and 
shading.  The  tool  can  also  be 
used  to  blend  (or  interpolate) 
shapes  and  line  weights  as  well. 
Shipments  of  Adobe  Illustrator  88 
will  begin  in  May.  Suggested 
retail  price  is  $495.  Free  upgrades 
will  be  offered  to  all  who 
purchase  the  current  version  of 
Illustrator  between  Jan.  14th  and 
date  of  shipment  of  Illustrator  88. 
Adobe  Systems,  Inc.,  1585 
Charleston  Road,  P.O.  Box  7900, 
Mountain  View,  CA  94043-7900. 
(415)  961-4400. 

VersaCad  (for  the  Mac  family) 
VersaCad  I  Macintosh  Edition  is  a 
two-dimensional  CAD  system 
compatible  with  the  Mac  user 
interface  and  having  full 
Clipboard  support.  Its  translation 
files  interface  with  desktop 
publishing  and  paint  packages,  as 
well  as  other  applications  on  both 
Macs  and  MS-DOS-based 
systems.  For  geometric 
construction,  VersaCad  includes 
tools  featuring  extend  and  trim, 
parallels  and  perpendiculars, 
fillets,  tangents,  ellipses,  freehand 
sketching,  and  Bezier  curves. 
Object  information  such  as 
length,  radius,  and  perimeter  can 
be  displayed  at  any  time,  along 
with  cross-sectional  calculations 
such  as  center  of  gravity,  moment 
of  inertia,  and  so  on.  Available  on 
the  32-bit  Mac  II  are  user- 
selectable  screen  colors,  multi¬ 
screen  operations  with  movable 
windows,  "Help"  stackware  via 
HyperCard,  and  multitasking 
access  through  MultiFinder. 
Suggested  retail  price  is  $1995. 
VersaCad  Corporation,  2124 
Main  Street,  Huntington  Beach, 
CA  92648.  (714)960-7720. 

Dreams  (for  the  Mac  family) 
Dreams  is  the  central  program 
of  a  family  of  CAD  software 
products.  Features  include  arcs 
by  radius,  three  points,  or 
elliptical;  a  freehand  sketching 
tool;  Bezier  and  spline  curve 
tools;  zooming  up  to  32x;  rotation 
of  objects  in  degrees,  minutes, 
and  seconds;  multiple  layers,  the 
number  of  which  is  limited  only 
by  memory;  advanced  color 
pattern  editing;  gluing  and 
ungluing  of  edges  of  objects; 
adding  and  subtracting  objects; 
fillet  tool;  PostScript  compatibil¬ 
ity;  and  full  color  support  on  the 


MacRecorder  (for  the  Mac 
family) 

MacNifty  pioneered  the 
digitized  sound  "dimension" 
with  the  MacNifty  sound 
digitizer  back  when  the  Mac 
Plus  was  first  released. 
MacRecorder  from  Farallon 
Computing  is  the  latest 
advance  in  sound.  MacRecor¬ 
der  can  record  and  mix  stereo 
sounds.  It  has  a  built-in 
microphone  and  the  ability  to 
save  pieces  as  "SND" 
resources.  The  software  also 
provides  HyperCard  utilities. 
Suggested  list  price  is  $149. 
Farallon  Computing,  Inc.,  2150 
Kittredge  Street,  Berkeley,  CA 
94704.  (415)  849-2331. 


Mac  II.  Dreams  is  designed  for 
expandability  by  adding 
specialized  modules.  These  add¬ 
on  products  will  enhance  the 
capabilities  in  four  areas:  Palettes, 
Utilities,  Libraries,  and  a  fully 
integrated  database.  These 
modules  will  allow  customization 
of  the  graphics  environment  to 
suit  the  specific  needs  of  users  in 
graphic  design,  architectural 
design  and  drafting,  engineering, 
desktop  publishing  and  presenta¬ 
tions,  technical  and  scientific 
illustration,  business  graphics, 
art,  and  interior  design.  The  basic 
module  will  cost  about  $500. 
Innovative  Data  Design,  Inc., 

2280  Bates  Avenue,  Suite  A, 
Concord,  CA  94520.  For  complete 
information,  call  (415)  680-6818. 


Draw  It  Again,  Sam  2.0  (for  the 
Mac  family) 

Aba  Software's  version  2.0  has 
new  painting  capabilities  in 
addition  to  the  drawing  functions 
of  the  original  release.  Draw  It 
Again ,  Sam  makes  it  simple  to 
move  from  object  to  bitmap 
context  and  back  again.  It  offers  a 
unique  ability  to  combine 
bitmaps  with  geometrical  objects 
without  changing  layers  or 
creating  new  painting  areas.  The 
bitmap  areas  the  user  creates  are 
self-defining  and  grow  as  the 
user  extends  them.  Bitmaps  can 
be  opaque  or  transparent, 
allowing  the  choice  of  having 
objects  behind  the  bitmap  show 
through  or  not.  Each  individual 


bitmap  created  in  or  imported 
into  Draw  It  Again,  Sam  becomes 
a  separate  object  that  can  be 
moved,  changed,  rotated, 
grouped,  or  cropped.  Object- 
oriented  designs  can  also  be 
easily  changed  into  bitmaps.  A 
special  tool  allows  users  to  select 
and  then  manipulate  objects  on 
several  layers  at  the  same  time. 
An  Inquire  tool  also  allows  users 
to  see  the  current  characteristics 
of  any  objects,  including  pattern, 
color,  mode,  and  width.  Draw  It 
Again,  Sam  maintains  its  former 
full  color  support  on  the  Mac  II, 
the  ability  to  specify  up  to  ten 
distinct  layers,  the  use  of  libraries 
to  store  and  gain  quick  access  to 
frequently  used  images,  the 
ability  to  specify  degrees  of 
smoothing  for  polygons  and 
freeform  shapes,  and  the  use  of 
QuickDraw  drawing  modes  for 
complex  special  effects.  Sug¬ 
gested  retail  price  is  $150.  Aba 
Software  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  850,  2 
Davis  Avenue,  Frazer,  PA  19355. 
(215)  640-4770. 

Modem  Artist  (for  the  Mac  II) 
Modern  Artist  is  a  paint 
program  that  offers  3-D  color 
shading  with  up  to  5.5  million 
colors.  It  provides  output  on 
paper  or  directly  on  transparen¬ 
cies  with  the  Pan-Chroma  200  dpi 
color  printer,  or  on  video  (NTSC 
or  PAL)  with  the  TV  Producer 
general-purpose  genlock  card. 


Send  $5  for  Modern  Artist  demo 
disk  and  sample  PanChroma 
prints.  Suggested  retail  prices:  for 
Modern  Artist,  $199;  for  Pan- 
Chroma  200,  $4500;  and  for  the 
TV  Producer  card,  $799. 
Computer  Friends,  14250  NW 
Science  Park  Dr.,  Portland,  OR 
97229.  (503)  626-2291. 


DESKTOP  PUBLISHING 

PageMaker  3.0  (for  the  Mac 
family  and  IBM  PC/AT  and  PS2) 
This  third  major  release  of 
PageMaker  adds  a  number  of 
significant  new  features  for  long 
documents,  including  automatic 
flow  for  quick  placement  of  long 
text  files;  style  sheets;  and  choice 
of  Place,  Replace,  and  Insert 
options  for  importing  text  and 
graphics.  Graphic  enhancements 
in  this  new  release  include  pop¬ 
up  menus  that  speed  access  to 
type  styles,  sizes,  and  leading 
specifications;  automatic  text 
wrap-around  for  graphics;  and 
new  user-defined  controls  for 
modifying  scanned  images  and 
bitmap  illustrations.  Color  is  also 
supported  on  the  Mac  II. 
Additional  features  of  the  IBM 
version  take  advantage  of  the 
new  Microsoft  Windows  2.0.  The 
Mac  version  started  shipping  on 
March  28;  the  PC  version  will  be 
shipped  in  late  April.  Suggested 
retail  price  is  $595  for  the  Mac 
version  and  $795  for  the  PC 
version.  The  price  to  registered 
owners  of  PageMaker  for  the  Mac 
will  be  $75,  and  $37.50  to 
subscribe  to  the  Extended 
Technical  Support  Service  (ETSS). 
For  PC  owners  the  prices  will  be 
$95  and  $47.50.  Aldus  Corpora¬ 
tion,  411  First  Avenue  South, 
Suite  200,  Seattle,  Washington 


QuarkXPress  2.0  (for  the  Mac 
family) 

QuarkXPress  2.0  offers  full 
color  capability  on  the  Mac  II. 
This  new  upgrade  also  provides 
increased  speed  on  MacPlus  and 
SE.  Colors  can  now  be  defined 
using  hue-saturation-brightness; 
red-green-blue;  cyan-magenta- 
yellow  and  black;  or  colors  can  be 
selected  from  the  wide  array  of 
Pantone  Colors.  Users  can  now 
cut,  copy,  and  paste  collections  of 
text  and  graphic  boxes  from  page 
to  page  or  from  document  to 
document.  New  hierarchical  pull¬ 
down  menus  increase  efficiency 
and  overall  ease  of  use.  The 
hyphenation  algorithm  is  faster 
and  makes  word  processing  and 
text  layout  less  time  consuming. 
Greeked  text  is  a  representation 
of  actual  text  written  in  small  font 
sizes,  and  when  text  greeking  is 
selected,  screens  are  displayed 
faster.  QuarkXPress  imports  text 
from  standard  ASCII  text  tiles 
and  supports  files  from 
MacWrite,  Microsoft  Word,  Write 
Now,  and  Microsoft  Works.  Also, 
version  2.0  offers  graphic  support 
for  TIFF  images  from  most 
scanners;  EPSF  from  Adobe 
Illustrator,  Cricket  Draw,  and  Laser 
FX;  PICT  files  from  MacDraw, 
MacDraft,  SuperPaint,  Cricket 
Graph,  Cricket  Draw,  Canvas,  Mac 
3D,  MiniCAD,  andPro  3D;  Mac  II 
color  PICT  images;  and  bitmap 
files  from  most  paint  programs. 
Quark  expects  to  begin  shipment 
of  version  2.0  in  May  or  June. 
Suggested  retail  price  is  $795. 
Quark,  Inc.,  300  S.  Jackson  Street, 
Suite  100,  Denver,  CO  80209. 

(303)  934-2211. 


Copy  FX  (for  photocopiers  and 
laser  printers) 

Letraset's  new  Copy  FX  is  a 
specialty  paper  that  turns  the 
office  copier  or  any  laser  printer 
into  a  special-effects  machine. 
Copy  FX  paper  features  a 
preprinted  graduated  color 
background  that  simulates  an  air- 
brushing.  Copy  FX  paper  is 
supplied  in  a  standard  81/2"-by- 
11"  size,  and  is  available  in  six 
colors:  red,  blue,  yellow,  brown, 
gray,  and  orange  or  in  a  rainbow 
pack  assortment. 

Each  25-sheet  pack  retails  for 
$12.95.  Letraset  USA,  40  Eisen¬ 
hower  Drive,  Paramus,  NJ  07653. 
(201)  845-6100. 


98104.  (206)  628-2375. 
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Innovative  Design  Templates  (for 
the  Mac  family) 

A  new  design  tool  for  the 
desktop  publishing  market,  this 
collection  of  interactive  templates 
can  be  used  with  Ready , Set , Go! 
page  layout  software  on  any 
Macintosh  computer.  Each 
template  is  completely  formatted, 
indicating  positions  for  print, 
graphics,  rules  and  halftones. 
Paper,  color,  and  style  recom¬ 
mendations  are  also  included  for 
each  portfolio  of  templates.  The 
templates  will  be  available  from 
authorized  Letraset  Graphic 
Design  Software  dealers  in  April. 
Letraset  USA,  40  Eisenhower 
Drive,  Paramus,  NJ  07653.  (201) 
845-6100.  Call  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  and  suggested  retail  prices, 
or  to  locate  the  nearest  dealer. 


Publishing  Packs  from  Adobe 

(for  the  Mac  family  and  Post¬ 
Script  printers) 

A  Publishing  Pack  is  a  group  of 
typefaces  selected  to  work 
especially  well  together  in  a 
particular  application.  Adobe  has 
announced  the  development  of 
three  Adobe  Type  Library  Publish¬ 
ing  Packs  for  newsletters,  forms 
and  schedules,  and  displays  and 
presentations.  Each  package 
consists  of  typefaces  specially 
selected  by  experts  in  typography 
and  graphic  design.  Also,  inside 
each  Pack  is  a  how-to  booklet 
with  tips  on  using  type  for 
maximum  effect.  Publishing  Pack  1 
(currently  shipping)  is  a  package 
for  newsletters.  These  typefaces 
are  classics  for  readability  and 
include  Century  Old  Style,  ITC 
Franklin  Gothic,  and  ITC 
Galliard.  Forms  and  Schedules 
(pack  2)  includes  the  Lucida, 
News  Gothic,  and  Univers 
typefaces,  plus  guides  and 
helpful  hints. Display  and 
Presentations  (pack  3)  includes 
ITC  Luabalin  Graph,  Helvetica 
Condensed,  and  ITC  New 
Baskerville,  plus  a  series  of 
helpful  hints  and  ideas  to 
improve  your  presentations. 
Suggested  retail  price  for 
Publishing  Pack  1:  Newsletters  is 
$395.  Shipping  dates  for 
Publishing  Packs  2  and  3  will  be 
forthcoming.  Adobe  Systems, 

Inc.,  1585  Charleston  Road,  P.O. 
Box  7900,  Mountain  View,  CA 
94043-7900.  For  more  information 
call  800-29-ADOBE. 


TRAINING  TAPES  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  AIDS 

Design  Sense  (for  the  Macintosh 
Family) 

A  new  video  tape  from 
Invision,  Inc.  is  a  desktop 
publishing  design  course 
designed  for  entry-level  desktop 
publishers.  This  is  a  first  in  a 
series  of  educational  design 
training  courses  to  help  users 
enhance  their  graphic  art  skills. 
The  instructional  material  covers 
numerous  topics,  including  what 
the  design  elements  are  and  how 
to  use  them  properly,  how  to 
choose  the  right  type  font,  what 
font  sizes  to  use  for  headlines, 
how  to  prepare  a  newsletter,  how 
to  design  a  newsletter  masthead, 
what  kerning  means,  how  to 
combine  text  with  photographs, 
how  to  work  with  photo  captions. 
Suggested  retail  price  is  $49.95. 
Invision,  Inc.,  60  Dedham 
Avenue,  Needham,  MA  02192. 
(617)  444-4060. 


LASER  PRINTERS  & 
ACCESSORIES 

LaserWriter  II  Family  (for  the 
Macintosh  family) 

Three  new  laserwriters  from 
Apple  span  the  range  from 
general  office  printing  to 
sophisticated  desktop  publishing. 
The  new  printer  series,  based  on 
the  second-generation  Canon 
printing  engine,  provides  an  easy 
and  cost-effective  method  of 
upgrading.  The  LaserWriter  IISC 
is  a  QuickDraw-based  entry- 
level,  single-user  300  dpi  laser 
printer.  The  PostScript-based 
LaserWriter  IINT  is  Apple's 
mainstream,  300  dpi  laser  printer, 
offering  more  memory  than  the 
LaserWriter  Plus  and  networking 
capabilities.  The  LaserWriter 
IINTX  is  a  Motorola  68020-based, 
300  dpi  expandable  laser  printer 
with  networking  capabilities  and 
a  PostScript  interpreter.  The 
printer's  high-throughput 
capabilities,  as  well  as  memory, 
font  expansion  card,  and  SCSI 
hard-disk  drive  expansion 
options,  provide  for  even  greater 
printing  throughput  and  font 
storage.  Suggested  retail  price  for 
the  IISC  is  $2799;  the  IINT  is 
$4599;  and  the  IINTX  is  $6599. 
Apple  Computer,  Inc.,  20525 
Mariani  Avenue,  Cupertino,  CA 
95014.  (408)  996-1010. 


QMS-PS  810  Laser  Printer  (for 
the  Macintosh  family) 

The  300-dpi  QMS-PS  810  offers 
2.0  MB  RAM  (expandable  to  3.0 
MB),  1.0  MB  ROM,  and  an 
industry  standard-setting  16 
MHz  68000  MPU.  The  controller 
supports  the  35  standard  Adobe 
PostScript  typefaces  and  also 
offers  resident  HP-LaserJet+(R), 
HP  7475  plotter  (HPGL),  and 
Diablo  (R)  630  printer  emulations. 
It  features  Canon's  improved 
imaging  technology  and  serial, 
parallel  and  AppleTalk  interfaces. 
Suggested  retail  price  is  $5495. 
QMS,  Inc.,  One  Magnum  Pass, 
Mobile  Alabama,  36618.  (205) 
633-4300. 


SPECIALITY  PRODUCTS 

Minis  FilmPrinter  (for  the 
Macintosh  Family) 

The  Mirus  FilmPrinter 
supports  up  to  8000  lines  of 
adressable  resolution  and 
supports  up  to  16-million  colors. 

It  produces  high-quality  35mm 
color  slides  for  use  in  desktop 
presentations.  The  system  is 
compatible  with  programs  such 
as  Canvas,  Cricket  Draw,  Cricket 
Presents,  MacDraw,  MORE, 
PixelPaint,  PowerPoint  and 
SuperPaint. 

The  FilmPrinter  also  provides  the 
means  to  create  special  effects 
such  as  color  sweeps,  and 
embossed  backgrounds. 
Suggested  retail  price  is  under 
$6000.  Mirus  Corporation,  445 
South  San  Antonio  Road,  Los 
Altos,  CA  94022.  (415)  949-5544. 

Stepping  Out  II  (for  the  Mac 
family) 

Berkeley  System  Design,  Inc. 
has  released  version  2.0  of  The 
Macintosh  Screen  Extender. 

Stepping  Out  fools  the  Mac  into 
thinking  it  has  a  bigger  screen 
than  it  actually  does.  The  user  can 
work  with  the  entire  screen  at 


once  via  two-  or  four-times 
reduction  commands.  Two-  to 
sixteen-times  enlargements  are 
available  for  detail  work.  The 
program  creates  a  virtual  big 
screen  and  eliminates  slow 
scrolling.  Stepping  Out  is 
compatible  with  Mac  II  and 
MultiFinder,  allows  75  percent 
reductions  for  word  processing, 
and  provides  fixed  menu  bar  and 
palettes.  Suggested  retail  price  is 
$95.  Berkeley  System  Design,  Inc., 
1708  Shattuck  Avenue,  Berkeley, 
CA  94709.  (415)  540-5536. 

KroyKolor  Graphics  System 

(adds  color  to  any  laserprinted 
material) 

Kroy's  second-generation  color 
transfer  system  for  laser-printed 
presentation  graphics  allows 
laser-printer  users  to  add  color  to 
text  or  graphics  on  their  report 
covers,  charts,  or  other  graphic 
material.  The  user  takes  the  laser- 
printed  page  and  sandwiches  it 
with  a  color  transfer  sheet  (or 
with  pieces  of  sheets)  placed 
where  color  is  desired.  The  laser- 
printed  sheet  is  then  passed 
through  the  processor,  which 
bonds  color  to  the  toner  image.  A 
laser  print  can  be  colored  so  that 
(1)  the  print  is  all  one  color,  (2) 
several  colors  are  used  in  several 
areas,  or  (3)  the  final  printed 
sheet  includes  color(s)  and  the 
original  black  laser-printer  toner. 
The  entire  bonding  process 
requires  about  30  seconds.  Over 
50  colors  of  transfer  film  are 
available,  including  14  metallic 
foils.  The  Kroy  color  transfer 
supply  retails  for  about  $60  per 
carton.  In  addition  to  its  role  in 
desktop  publishing,  the  color 
system  can  be  used  to  create 
animation  cells,  movie  titles, 
certificates,  office  signage,  and 
layout  comps.  Suggested  retail 
price  for  the  Color  Plus  Processor 
is  $875.  Kroy  Inc.,  Scottsdale 
Airpark,  P.O.  Box  C-4300, 
Scottsdale,  AZ  85261-4300.  (602) 
948-2222. 


NEW  FRONTIER  PRODUCTS 


A  Great  Place  To  Start 


In  a  matter  of  hours,  you  can  be  up 
and  running.  And  productive. 
Creating  designs  you  never 
thought  you  could  do. 

With  a  program  that 
costs  so  little. 

MacDraft  also  has 
power.  To  begin  with, 
you  set  the  size  and 
scale  of  the  I 

Buy  now.  Sove 

drawing. 

Then  click  on  icons  to  draw  circles, 
rectangles,  arcs,  polygons,  ellipses, 


at  the  push  of  a  button.  After  July,  all 
MacDraft  registered  owners  can  buy 
DREAMS,  our  more  powerful 
CAD  software,  for  $200  as  a 
special  offer.  It’s  our  way  of 
saying  thanks.  See  your  local 
dealer  and  get  MacDraft. 

It’s  time  to  get  started. 

MacDraft 

•A'Kicfcf 

Innovative  Data  Design,  Inc. 

2280  Bates  Avenue,  Concord,  California  94520  Tel  415  680  6818 


When  it  comes  to  design,  you  need 
tools  that  don’t  get  in  your  way. 
Whether  you’re  doing  graphics  for 
desktop  publishing  or  architec¬ 
tural  design,  you  want  CAD 
software  to  emulate  your  mind. 

Welcome  to  MacDraft!  The 

best  selling 
CAD  package 
on  Apple 

Macintosh 
systems.  With 

over  50,000 
owners,  it’s 


free-form  shapes  and  more 


Technical  Specs  and  Details. 


the  program  of  choice  for  a  wide 
range  of  professionals.The  reason  is 
simple.  As  in 
easy  to  use. 


Desktop  Publishing  and 
Presentatiens. 


m  a  ^  variety  ot  line  ~  thicknesses. 

Zoom  in  to  do  detail  work  or  zoom 
out  to  see  entire  drawings.  Add  dimen¬ 
sion  lines  to  show  lengths  of  lines  or 
sizes  of  objects.  Automatically  calcu¬ 
late  the  area  of  any  object.  And  resize 

Architectural 

groups  All 


MacDraft  is  a  registered  trademark  and  DREAMS  is  a  trademark  of  IDD,  Inc.  Apple  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Macintosh  is  a  trademark  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  MacDraft  must  be 
purchased  by  July  30,  1988  to  take  advantage  of  the  special  offer.  Sample  drawings  provided  by  Robert  White,  AIA,  Fernandina  Beach,  Florida. 


H  by  John  Odam 


1.  A  one-minute  lettering  test  drawn 
directly  with  the  mouse.  The  highlights 
were  added  using  the  graduated  fill 
effect  to  simulate  wet  paint. 

2.  A  relic  of  World  War  II  —  and 
Verbum  1.2 —  The  venerable  DC3 
serves  as  a  test  bed  for  the  clipping 
path  feature  of  FreeHand.  The  outline, 
which  was  originally  drawn  in  Adobe 
Illustrator,  serves  as  a  mask  for  vari¬ 
ous  color  schemes.  Stripes  and  other 
markings  can  be  drawn  fairly  broadly 
beyond  the  outline.  This  feature  is 
obviously  a  time-saver  when  present¬ 
ing  alternatives  in  vehicle  fleet  color- 
schemes  for  corporate  identity 
programs. 


3.  Logo  for  a  psychology  manual, 
demonstrating  the  special  effect  line 
screen.  4.  Dust  jacket  art  for  a 
philosophy  book,  showing  off  the 
graduated  fills  in  color.  A  bitmapped 
scanned  portrait  was  used  on  the 
base  layer.  The  original  was  printed 
two-color  offset  in  brown  and  blue 
inks.  5,  Logo  for  a  software  company, 
using  repeated  elements  on  a  grid. 

6.  Title  for  a  brochure  for  a  textbook 
series.  The  arch  shape  is  a  truncated 
ellipse.  7.  Record  album  design  with 
vivid  color  fills  and  colored  type.  The 
face  was  drawn  directly  with  the 
mouse. 


I  drew  Madame  Blavatsky  (4)  the 
day  I  got  the  FreeHand  beta 
version  and  sent  her  to  the  L-300 
for  separations.  Apart  from  an 
irrelevant  error  message  off- 
image  and  a  missing  ear  lobe,  the 
file  whistled  right  through  the 
printer  and  produced  two  sets  of 
film  positives  the  next  morning.  It 
wasn't  until  several  weeks  later 
when  the  press  proofs  of  the  dust 
jacket  came  back  from  the  printer 
that  the  implications  of  what  we 
had  done  hit  me.  I  had  produced 
a  $500  airbrush  illustration  in  20 
minutes  and  paid  $20  for  a  color 
separation.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
blending  of  two  ink  colors  in 
graduated  steps  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  with  airbrush 
without  using  all  four  printers' 
ink  colors,  or  by  using  cumber¬ 
some  overlays  in  which  the  exact 
color  scheme  could  not  be  pre¬ 
visualized.  I  felt  the  same  rush  of 
adrenaline  that  I  had  experienced 
when  I  first  saw  a  Linotronic 
proof. 

FreeHand  is  the  first  of  a  whole 
new  generation  of  softwares  that 
operate  in  PostScript  and  in  color. 
Apart  from  its  obvious  color 
capabilities,  FreeHand  is  a 
powerful  program  for  the  less 
glamorous  but  necessary 
monochrome  and  laser  output 
work.  It  has  largely  supplanted 
the  pioneering  but  bug-ridden 
CricketDraw  for  graduated  tint 
areas  and  special  screen  effects 
due  to  the  enormous  increase  in 
efficiency  and  printing  speed 
over  CricketDraw.  I  especially  like 
the  built-in  invisible  grid  —  a 
tremendous  timesaver  in  logo 
design  where  repeated  elements 
must  align  perfectly.  Using  fairly 
coarse  grid  intervals  imposes  an 
architectural  structure  on  one's 
drawing  that  produces  pleasingly 
strong,  simple  shapes.  But  the 
software  is  flexible  enough  to 
support  complete  spontaneity  — 
a  spontaneity  that  has  some  of  the 
rough  edges  taken  off  through 


the  magic  of  PostScript. 

FreeHand  users  had  better  like 
menus  a  lot:  there  are  menus 
within  menus  within  menus.  The 
type  specifications  box,  espe¬ 
cially,  routes  one  through  many 
cumbersome  submenus.  Giving 
colors  names  was  another  ritual 
that  was  hard  to  get  used  to.  I 
soon  realized  I  was  going  to  run 
out  of  names  long  before  I  ran  out 
of  colors,  and  started  calling 
colors  Sid,  Daphne,  and  Albert 
instead  of  Greyish,  pinkish 
yellow,  which  doesn't  fit  the  box. 


The  color  menus  were  thorough 
and  logical,  however,  enabling 
monochrome  screen  users,  like 
me,  to  specify  color  by  typing  in 
the  mix  of  process  colors. 

I  think  I  understand  the  reason 
behind  including  the  Crayola 
crayon  colors  in  the  color  library 
that  comes  with  the  software: 
giving  the  product  an  easy  and 
friendly  frame  of  reference. 
However,  I  very  much  doubt  that 
(a)  many  children  will  need  to 
operate  color  PostScript  programs 
and  (b)  professional  artists  and 


designers  keep  sets  of  Crayolas  in 
their  desk  drawers. 

When  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
check  some  of  my  files  on  color 
monitors,  I  found  that  the  color 
display  was  nice,  if  a  little  coarser 
than  the  resolution  that  one  is 
used  to  expecting  with  the 
bitmapped  programs  such  as 
PixelPaint.  This  was  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  graduated  fills, 
which  suffered  from  pronounced 
banding.  But  color  PostScript 
users  are  not  in  the  business  of 
selling  screen  displays.  It  is  the 


This  illustration,  and  all  others  on  pages  42  and  43  have  been  separated  on  a  Linotronic  L-300 
and  output  in  film  negatives  at  1270  LPI. 
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hard  copy  output  that  counts, 
and  with  FreeHand  it  is 
astoundingly  good. 

The  toolbox,  interface,  and 
manual  are  all  of  the  high  quality 
we  have  grown  to  expect  from 
Aldus.  The  tangent,  curve,  and 
straight  line  tools  take  more  time 
to  learn  than  the  freehand  tool, 
and  I  have  not  yet  mastered 
them.  They  have  the  same  quirky 
feel  of  the  Fontographer  tools  (see 
Verbum  1.1).  The  freehand  tool 
works  beautifully,  but  I  had 
difficulty  stopping,  starting,  and 
backing  up.  When  I  tried  to  splice 
several  line  segments,  the  area 
would  not  fill  properly.  I  soon 
discovered  that  the  way  to  do  it  is 
not  to  stop  drawing  until  the  path 
is  closed  —  to  "ski"  with  the 
mouse.  Not  only  did  this  speed 
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up  the  drawing,  but  it  gave  a 
more  confident,  spontaneous 
quality  to  the  line.  But  watch  out, 
skiers,  when  you  get  to  the  edge. 
FreeHand  doesn't  scroll  automati¬ 
cally! 

With  FreeHand  it  is  possible  to 
draw  and  edit  in  the  preview 
mode  This  is  not  an  essential 
feature,  but  it's  nice.  Sometimes  I 
can  see  what  I  am  doing  with  a 
line  better  in  its  wire-frame  mode 
without  the  clutter  and  slowing 
effect  of  the  tonal  drawing  on  the 
screen. 

There  was  a  time  once  when 
you  could  tell  which  Macintosh 
application  had  been  used  to 
produce  a  graphic,  but  many 
programs  on  the  market  now  are 
capable  of  producing  the  same 
end  result  with  varying  degrees 
of  ease.  Most  of  the  graphics  on 
this  page  could  have  been 
produced  in  PixelPaint  or  Adobe 
Illustrator  88,  for  instance.  In  the 
end,  it  is  what  best  suits  the 
individual  user  that  counts.  If 
you  are  already  an  Adobe 
Illustrator  user,  I  would  not 
necessarily  recommend  switching 
to  a  whole  new  software  with 
some  confusing  similarities  and 
overlapping  functions.  But  if  you 
are  new  to  PostSript  graphics, 
then  FreeHand  is  the  most 
accessible  and  capable  program  I 
have  yet  tried  out,  and  I 
recommend  it  to  you. 
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Let’s  cut  through  the  hype  and 
misinformation  about  large-screen 
monitors  for  desktop  publishing.  At 
Moniterm,  we  developed  the  first 
large-screen  monochrome  monitors. 
And  based  on  9  years  of  OEM 
experience,  we’ve  now  built  a 
family  of  large-screen,  hi-res 
monitors  for  every  application. 

What  size  and  shape 
monitor  is  best? 

Page-size  portrait  monitors  are 
great  for  word  processing,  but 
impractical  for  desktop  publishing. 
To  avoid  constant  zooming  and 
scrolling,  we  recommend  a  19-inch 
landscape  monitor,  like  our  Viking  1 
for  the  Mac  SE  and  Mac  II. 
Professionals  who  want  to  view  two 
full-size  facing  pages  will  need  an 
even  larger  monitor— our  new 
24-inch  Viking  2400— Moniterm’s 
largest  monochrome  monitor. 

What  resolution  is  required? 

Optimum  publishing  resolution 
for  19-inch  or  larger  monitors  is 
1280x960  pixels,  fea¬ 
tured  on  our  Viking  1 
and  Viking  2400  moni¬ 
tors.  At  less  than  72  dpi 
(dots  per  inch),  fine 
3rint  becomes  too 
lard  to  read.  Resolu¬ 
tions  more  than  95  dpi 
also  make  characters 
hard  to  read  and  unfo¬ 
cused.  And  screen  updates 
are  painfully  slow. 

i  nm 

5740  Green  Circle  Drive 
Minnetonka,  MN  55343 
(612)  935-4151 
Fax  #(61 2)  933-5701 
Telex  #753626 


Should  I  get  a  monochrome 
or  color  monitor? 

We  recommend  our 
19-inch  gray-scale  monitor  for 


Viking  2400  24"  monitor. 

differentiating  objects  on  the  screen. 
It  features  256  shades  of  gray  for 
near-photorealistic  images.  And, 

you’ll  benefit  from 
sharper  text  and 
lower  cost. 


For  previewing  spot  color  and 
creating  desktop  presentations,  the 
Viking  10  19-inch  color  monitor 
offers  flicker-free,  totally  sharp 
color  images. 

Get  the  facts  from  the  source. 

Those  are  just  a  few  of  the 
many  tough  questions  people  are 
asking  about  large-screen  monitors. 
We’ve  got  the  answers.  Write  or  call 
us  for  your  free  copy  of  our 
informative  booklet,  How  to  Buy 
the  Right  Monitor.  It  includes  simple 
tests  you  can  perform  to  check  for 
flicker,  refresh  rate,  screen  update 
speed,  readability,  glare,  ease  of 
use,  and  other  critical  factors  in 
large-screen  monitor 
performance— 
before  you  buy! 


Yes!  Send  me  a  free  copy  of  HOW  TO  BUY 
THE  RIGHT  MONITOR.  I  am  interested 
in  □  monochrome  19"  □  monochrome  24' 
□  color  19"  □  gray  scale  19"  monitor!  s) 
for  desktop  publishing! 


Company  _ 


No.  of  micro¬ 
computers 

Apple  Reseller 

IBM  Reseller 


Address  - 


City,  State,  Zip  _ 
Telephone - 
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T<X)LS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 
Object-Oriented  Programs  Compared 
ImageSludio  and  Gray-Scale  Magic 
First  Contact.  Adobe  Illustrator 
THE  HOME  MUSIC  STUDIO 


Higher  visions,  higher  res 
first  ladies  of  digital  art 

April  Greiman 

Dominique  dr  Uardonechc  Bergiund 
DESKTOP  VIDEO 


Verbum  is  the  showcase  for  pioneering  creative  innovations  from  leading  pc  artists, 
featuring  a  gallery  of  incredible  digital  art.  With  subscribers  in  over  25  countries,  the  Journal 
reports  on  artists,  events  and  product  news,  and  explores  desktop  publishing,  design  and 
illustration  processes.  Each  issue  of  Verbum  is  a  work  of  art  itself,  a  quality  dtp  production 
using  the  latest  tools  and  techniques,  serving  as  a  permanent  reference  of  design  ideas,  as 
well  as  a  repository  of  art  and  information. 

John  Dvorak,  the  leading  critic  in  the  personal  computer  industry,  called  Verbum  the 
"emergence  of  good  taste"  (in  the  world  of  desktop  publishing  and  pc  art.) 

Return  this  card  for  your  subscription  to  Verbum  to  save  25%  off  the  single  copy  price! 


Name - Org/Affil.  _ 

Address _ 

City _ State  _ ZIP _  _ Phone _ 

□  Check  enclosed  for  $21 .00*  □  VISA/MC  # _ exp.  date 

(4  issues;  reg.  rate  :  $28.00) 

□  Please  bill  me,  Net  10  days  ALLOW  4  WEEKS  FOR  DELIVERY  ‘Canada  &  Mexico  $36.00,  Foreign  $45.00, 

payment  with  order,  U.S.  funds  only 


Verbum  is  the  showcase  for  pioneering  creative  innovations  from  leading  pc  artists, 
featuring  a  gallery  of  incredible  digital  art.  With  subscribers  in  over  25  countries,  the  Journal 
reports  on  artists,  events  and  product  news,  and  explores  desktop  publishing,  design  and 
illustration  processes.  Each  issue  of  Verbum  is  a  work  of  art  itself,  a  quality  dtp  production 
using  the  latest  tools  and  techniques,  serving  as  a  permanent  reference  of  design  ideas,  as 
well  as  a  repository  of  art  and  information. 

John  Dvorak,  the  leading  critic  in  the  personal  computer  industry,  called  Verbum  the 
"emergence  of  good  taste"  (in  the  world  of  desktop  publishing  and  pc  art.) 

Return  this  card  for  your  subscription  to  Verbum  to  save  25%  off  the  single  copy  price! 


Name - Org/Affil.  - 

Address _ 

City _ State _ ZIP _ Phone _ 

□  Check  enclosed  for  $21 .00*  □  VISA/MC  # _ exp.  date 

(4  issues;  reg.  rate  :  $28.00) 

□  Please  bill  me,  Net  10  days  ALLOW  4  WEEKS  FOR  DELIVERY 


‘Canada  &  Mexico  $36.00,  Foreign  $45.00, 
payment  with  order,  U.S.  funds  only 


VERBUM  is  for 
graphics  professionals, 
desktop  publishers 
and  those  interested  in 
the  new  culture  of 
pc  art  and  creativity 
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Announcing 


The 

Verbum 

Stack 


Packed  with  art,  slide  shows,  sound,  editorial  past, 
present  and  future,  hidden  surprises  and  more! 


This  is  the  Verbum  stack  1.0,  the  beginning  of  an  evolving  stack  that  will  be  as  innovative  in  the 
world  of  hypermedia  as  Verbum  magazine  is  in  the  world  of  desktop  publishing  and  pc  graphics. 
Get  your  1.0  now  -  a  collector's  edition  for  only  $15.00  postpaid. 

Send  check  to  Verbum  Stack,  P.O.  Box  15439,  San  Diego,  CA  92041; 
or  call  (619) /463-9977  with  credit  card  number. 


Is  Keeping  Up 
With  Desktop  Publishing 
Bringing  You  Down  ? 


If  you're  like  us,  you  became  a  desktop  pub¬ 
lisher  in  order  to  be  more  efficient,  and  to 
gain  more  control  over  the  design  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  your  publications.  But  keeping  up 
with  this  rapidly  growing  field  can  become 
a  full-time  job.  That's  why  we  created  The 
National  Association  of  Desktop 
Publishers. 

The  National  Association  of  Desktop  Pub¬ 
lishers  is  a  non-profit  trade  association  for 
desktop  publishing  professionals.  We  keep 
our  members  up  to  date  on  the  latest 
technological  advances,  and  keep  an  eye  on 
the  horizon  for  what  will  be  coming. 


To  receive  your  free  membership  package,  just  call  us  at: 


1-800-227-5300 


Members  receive: 

■  The  quarterly  NADTP  Journal 

■  The  Forum,  a  bi-monthly  industry  newsletter 

■  Free  subscription  to  EP&P,  the  Magazine  of  Elec¬ 
tronic  Publishing  and  Printing  Professionals 

■  Free  registration  to  GEnie™,  the  General  Electric 
Network  for  Information  Exchange 

■  Much  more 


f  2  Association 

|^_  -  of  Desktop 


All  products  mentioned  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders. 


P.O.  Box  508,  Kenmore  Station,  Boston,  MA  02215-9998 


Visual  artists  producing 
creative  programs  for 
computer  applications 
are  encouraged  to  contact 

ART  COM! 

We  are  looking  for  pre-packaged 
stand  alone  programs  as  well  as 
works  to  be  installed  on  large 
multi-user  computers 


Join  us  on  line.. .we  can  be  accessed 
on  the  Whole  Earth  Lectronic  Link 
(WELL). 


Art  Com 

FOB  3123  Rincon  Annex 
San  Francisco.  CA  94 1  1 9-3 1 23 
Tele:  (4 15) 43 1-7524  (voice) 

(415)  332-6106  (WELL  dataline.  e-mail  artcomtv) 


CLASS 

FINE  ART  SILKSCREEN 

The  combination  of  computer  art  and 
screenprinting  is  a  marriage  designed  to 
endure.  Limited  edition,  hand-pulled, 
hand-separated  screen  prints  are  an 
excellent  way  of  marketing  your  art. 
Enlarge  or  reduce,  add  color  to  ehnance 
—  work  directly  with  the  printer  to 
achieve  the  best  results.  Chet  Wooding, 
a  photographic  designer  and  fine  art 
silkscreen  printer  has  been  printing  his 
own  work  as  well  as  others  for  the  past 
thirteen  years.  Artists  include  Michael 
Gosney,  Ed  Roxburgh,  Richard  Carter, 
and  David  Diaz.  Contact  Chet  Wooding 
•  Graphics  4593  Massachusetts,  San 
Diego,  CA  92116.  Housing  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made  for  visiting  artists. 

Learning  Desktop  Publishing  is  now  a 
matter  of  course... 

Whether  you're  new  to  the  Macintosh  or 
the  new  software  is  new  to  you,  your 
advancement  is  accelerated  when  you 
enroll  in  the  Desktop  Publishing  Educa¬ 
tion  Center.  We're  the  Midwest's  lead¬ 
ing  DTP  training  center  offering  com¬ 
prehensive  training  by  highly  qualified, 
working  professionals  in: 

Basic  and  Advanced  Macintosh;  Micro¬ 
soft  Word;  Cricket  Draw;  Adobe  Illus¬ 
trator;  Aldus  PageMaker;  ReadySetGol; 
Intro  to  PostScript;  Principles  of  Typog¬ 
raphy;  The  Design  Process  and  Publica¬ 
tion  Design. 

New  classes  starting  every  month  with 
special  arrangements  for  out-of-  stateat- 


I  F  I  E  D  S 

tendees.  Corporate  discounts  for  mul¬ 
tiple  students.  Call  or  write  the  Desktop 
Publishing  Education  Center  for  more 
information  at  848  West  Eastman  Street, 
Suite  205,  Chicago,  IL  6062231 2)  943- 
8576 

WANTED:  MACINTOSH  FREE¬ 
LANCE  ARTISTS 

We  are  looking  for  artists  who  are  able 
to  realistically  render  people  in  a  variety 
of  activities  for  our  clip  art  library.  We 
are  not  interested  in  great  artistic  inter¬ 
pretations,  or  scanned  photos,  just 
good,  clear  illustrative  drawings.  If  you 
would  like  to  apply  please  send  your 
sample  (no  phone  calls)  to:  Art  Director, 
Springboard  Software,  Inc.,  7808 
Creekridge  Circle,  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota,  55435 

COLOR  SLIDES  FROM  THE  MAC  II 

DG  Productions,  in  working  for  Verbum 
on  the  magazine's  production  and  on 
the  recent  art  show  for  Apple  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.,  has  perfected  the  technique 
for  producing  excellent  transparancies 
and  Cibachrome  enlargements  eco¬ 
nomically.  Shot  directly  from  our  Su- 
perMac  19"  Sony,  the  images  come  as 
close  to  the  actual  screen  appearance  — 
accurate  color  and  texture  —  as  we  have 
been  able  to  achieve  (including  experi¬ 
ments  with  leading  film  recorders). 
Write  or  call  for  a  price  list  and  sample 
slide:  (619)  463-9977  Jeanne. 


L  E  T  T  E  R  S 


I  love  your  inspiring  use  of  media  .  .  . 
what  should  we  call  this?  "Magazine" 
hardly  seems  appropriate,  especially 
after  previewing  the  future  in  Linnea 
Dayton's  Continuum.  As  for  the 
disappointments,  well,  we've  all  got 
some,  and  we  move  past  them  just  as 
we  move  past  the  wonders.  Verbum 
reflects  everything  we're  working  on, 
"mistakes"  and  "successes."  Please 
put  me  on  the  list  for  a  1.0  reprint. 
Chuck  Pratt 
University  of  Texas 
Arlington,  Texas 

I  am  one  of  the  Graphic  Design 
Software  support  staff  at  Letraset 
Canada  Limited.  Having  received  my 
first  personal  copy  of  Verbum,  I 
cannot  express  how  happy  I  am  that 
such  a  quality  magazine  exists.  It  not 
only  looks  like  I'd  want  to  read  it  but 
it  exemplifies  the  leading  edge  of 
creativity,  Art  for  Art's  sake,  and  all 
that.  Sure  lends  excitement  to  a  maga¬ 
zine.  ...  It  would  be  great  to  learn 
more  about  the  use  of  holograms, 
particularly  as  they  apply  to  fine  art/ 
communication. 

Lori-Ann  Emerton 
Ontario,  Canada 

You  never  know  when  we  might  have  a 
pop  out  hologram  created  on  a  pc  . . . 


Issue  1.3  is  mind-boggling!  Who  are 
you  people?  Is  that  a  Tesla  Coil  there 
on  the  pages  with  con  tents /editorial 
info?  I  would  sincerely  like  to  be  in 
contact  with  whichever  of  you  it  is 
throwing  in  all  the  earth  energy 
images.  I  still  don't  know  quite  why  or 
how  I  subscribed,  especially  since  the 
only  computer  I  have  thus  far  is  a 
Roland  S50  synthesizer!  Still,  there  is 
an  extremely  compelling  quality  to 
your  images.  They  seem  almost 
mythic. 

Bethe  Hagens 
Professor  of  Anthropology, 

Governors  State  University 
University  Park,  Illinois 

Enclosed  is  payment  for  two 
subscriptions  to  Verbum,  one  for  the 
ITeC  Centre,  and  one  for  myself  as 
Hexagon  Press. .  . .  We  find  the 
magazine  most  impressive  and  inspi¬ 
rational.  At  ITeC,  there  are  about  40 
computers,  including  11  Macs.  We 
have  a  LaserWriter  Plus,  a  Radius 
FPD,  and  a  new  DEST  scanner,  which  I 
am  just  learning  to  use.  The  other 
machines  are  Olivetti  M28s,  IBM  XTs, 
portables,  NCR6s,  and  Epsons,  and  I 
think  some  of  the  PC  oriented  staff 
have  a  couple  of  NEC  laptops  which 
they  use  at  home.  Much  of  our  work 
is  done  with  unemployed  people, 
teaching  them  basic  office  skills  using 
computers,  but  we  do  have  a  collection 
of  small  businesses  on  the  premises. 


These  include  a  grapic  designer,  an  in¬ 
dustrial  designer,  and  a  small  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  Naturally,  I  had  to  arm 
wrestle  these  guys  when  the  copy  of 
Verbum  came  in  (which  is  why  I  am 
subscribing  personally  as  well  as  for 
the  ITeC). 

We  would  like  to  see  things  in 
Verbum  which  (a)  help  us  choose  from 
the  different  packages  available 
(reviews,  why  particular  people  used 
certain  packages);  (b)  tell  us  how  to 
use  the  full  facilities  of  different 
packages,  tips,  hints,  etc.;  (c)  show  us 
samples  of  graphics  created  with 
different  packages. 

Ken  Rolph 

Sydney  Information  Technology 
Centre 

Surry  Hills,  New  South  Wales, 
Australia 

Although  we  will  actually  be  doing 
fewer  technically  detailed  product  reviews, 
you  can  tell  which  are  the  better  programs 
by  seeing  which  ones  show  up  in 
Verbum' s  gallery  and  features.  We  feel 
that  a  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words, 
and  we  try  to  select  art  (with  adequate 
captioning)  and  develop  feature  material  to 
answer  these  questions  through  example. 
For  detailed,  feature-by-feature  product 
comparisions  you  might  want  to  check  the 
machine-specific  magazines,  which  seem  to 
give  more  attention  to  graphics  programs 


than  their  proportion  of  DTP /art  readers 
would  dictate.  (Maybe  this  is  because 
graphics  is  more  fun  than  spreadsheets.) 

The  direction  in  which  you  are  headed 
is  perfect.  I  would  also  like  to  see 
articles  and  reviews  of  cutting-edge 
technology  for  the  Mac,  yet  keeping  in 
mind  those  of  us  with  a  mere  meg  of 
RAM.  If  that's  possible.I  would  also 
like  to  see  an  article  from  a  designer 
(or  designers)  who  made  the  switch 
from  conventional  methods  to  the 
Mac:  What  they  think  is  lacking, 
where  the  future  is,  using  color 
printers  for  comps,  do  they  market 
themselves  as  "computer  graphic 
designers?"  Did  they  change  their 
rates?  Etc. 

Jim  Schmal 

Solana  Beach,  California 

Thanks  for  the  thoughts.  We  will  certainly 
cover  more  of  the  "culture"  of  creative 
personal  computer  users  as  we  progress. 

Keep  up  the  spirit,  good  guys!  We 
need  you.  What  I  would  like  to  see  in 
the  future  are:  How  the  artist  works 
with  the  various  tools  available, 
reviews  of  software  after  extensive  use 
by  graphic  artists,  hints  and  tips  on 
how  to  use  the  software.  I  like  your 
emphasis  on  art,  not  business.  Thank 
you  for  a  promising  magazine! 

Goran  Bondeson,  M.D. 

Linkoping,  Norway 


VERBUM 

BUSINESS 


Distribution:  Verbum  is  now  on  the 
newstands  —  at  all  the  B.  Dalton  Software 
Etc.  stores,  as  well  as  select  graphic  art  and 
computer  retailers  via  Ingram  Periodicals 
or  IPD.  W e  now  have  subscribers  in  over  30 
countries.  Of  the  10,000  copies  of  2.1 
printed,  over  3000  copies  are  being  sent  to 
"Letragraphica  Premier"  subscribers 
throughout  Europe.  Verbum  is  being  of¬ 
fered  through  various  catalogs. 

We  are  always  looking  for  co-marketing 
opportunities  such  as  the  Letraset  arrange¬ 
ment,  whereby  we  can  be  of  service  to 
another  company  or  institution  and  put 
copies  of  Verbum  into  the  right  hands.  Let 
us  know  if  your  group  is  interested  in  bulk 
sales  of  single  issues  or  promotions  using 
Verbum  subscriptions. 

Stock.  We  are  putting  an  expanded  or¬ 
ganization  together.  In  line  with  these 
efforts,  we  are  issuing  a  limited  number  of 
shares  in  Verbum,  Inc.  at  a  preferred  rate 
(contact  Michael  Gosney  for  more  informa¬ 
tion). 

The  Verbum  HyperCard  stack.  The  first 
version  is  somewhat  promotional,  but  it's 
fun  and  stimulating,  and  it  will  evolve,  so 
you  might  want  to  consider  registering. 
( Y ou  can  get  it  off  CompuServe  or  send  $15 
to  Verbum  Stack,  P.O.  Box  15439,  San  Di¬ 
ego,  CA  92115  to  get  a  registered  copy  on 
disk.)  Anyone  interested  in  working  on 
related  hyperVerbum  projects?  Let  us 
know. 

Press.  See  the  April  "Art  Tools"  issue  of 
Personal  Publishing  for  an  article  on  the 
"journeys  of  Starship  Verbum".  We  also 
had  a  great  spread  in  Japan's  new  desktop 
publishing  magazine  Bug  News  (kind  of  a 
cross  between  Personal  Publishing  and 
Verbum).  Other  press  treatments  will  be 
forthcoming.  We're  happy  to  supply  ma¬ 
terials  and  help  develop  stories.  Contact 
Michael  Gosney  for  information. 

Lists.  We  will  be  making  the  Verbum  mail¬ 
ing  list  of  several  thousand  names  avail¬ 
able  this  summer.  We  are  also  interested  in 
acquiring  new  names.  Contact  Brian  Duck 
at  (619)  463-9977  for  info. 

Video.  Verbum  is  going  video.  Although 
we  are  still  in  the  early  stages,  Verbum 
Video  is  happening.  Are  you  interested  in 
subscribing?  Ideas?  Input?  Contact  Mi¬ 
chael  Gosney. 


DeskPaLnt...now  edit  Graphics 
without  leaving  an  application 


Tired  of  exiting  your  applications  to  modify  or 

create  graphics?  We  were  too...  so  we  made 

DeskPaint.  It's  always  available  from  the 
menu”  and  comes  with  all  the  features 

you're  used  to,  as  well  as  some  extras: 

•  Browse  through  Graphic  or  Scrapbook  files 
to  find  the  image  you  need  quickly 

•  Edit  images  in  any  magnification 

•  DeskPaint  is  less  then  25,000  bytes 
so  it  requires  very  little  memory 

•  LaserWriter™  Scale  (avoids  patterns) 

•  Save,  Load  &  Edit  MacPaint 
or  TIFF  formats:  72-300  DPI 

•  Invert,  Flip  Horiz.Wert, 

Free  Rotate  and  90°  Rotate 

•  Big  Screen  support  (Radius™...) 

•  Several  copy  modes  like; 

Transparent,  Opaque,  etc. 

•  Flip,  Rotate  and 
Scale  with  the  Lasso  tool 

•  ImageWriter™  to  144  DPI 


Super 
Zoom 

0.0625X 
to  16X  Magnification 

MacPaint  & 
TIFF  formats 


Searches  Clip-Art  files 
and  Scrapbooks  for 
you  automatically 


DeskPaint  includes  a  built-in  Browse 
function  so  you  can  look  through  your 
graphic  files  for  the  right  image. 

Browse  forward  or  backward  one  image 
at  a  time  or  select  Auto  for  relaxed  view¬ 
ing.  It's  like  a  Slide  projector  you  stop 
or  start  at  will.  Edit  selected  graphics. 


Works  within  all  popular 
Graphic  and  Desktop 
Publishing  programs: 

Adobe  Illustrator™ 

Word™,  Works™ 

Ready,  Set,  Go™ 

Versa  Scan  +™  WOrKS  Gr©Ol 

HyperCard™  Wlttl  SCOnHerS 

Affini  File™ 

MacWrite™  l  a 

MacDraft™  °niy  V 
MacDraw™ 

WriteNow™ 

PictureBase™ 

VideoWorks  II™ 

Quark's  Express™ 

CricketDraw/Graph™ 

The  Comic  Strip  Factory11 


i2r 


DeskPaint 


Call  Toll  Free  to  Order: 


Visa,  MC 
AMEX,  C.O.D. 


1-800-482-4567 

(602)  881-8101  or  (602)  795-3996 


Mail  Orders:  ZEDCOR.  4500  E  Speedway.  Suite  22.  Tucson.  AZ 
85712-5305  Include  shipping  of.  $5  U.S  .  $12  Canada,  and 
$25  Foreign  for  each  unit  (U  S.  funds  only).  For  ANY  Macin¬ 
tosh  with  51 2K  or  more.  MacPaint.  Macintosh,  MacDraw  trademarks 
of  Apple  Computer.  Other  tm’s  trademarks  of  respective  manufacturers. 


VERBUM  BACK  ISSUES— 
COLLECTIBLES  ALL! 

1.0 

1986  Preview  Issue 

OUT  OF  PRINT  -  Taking  requests  only 
for  possible  reprint.  Send  name  and 
address  to  1.0  Reprint  at  address  below. 
John  Odam's  original  PageMaker  1.0 
composition  with  a  retrospective  of 
Michael  Gosney's  "Macintosh  Ver- 
bum"  one-man  show  and  a  fascinat¬ 
ing,  wide-ranging  gallery  of  the 
earliest  digital  art  by  French  illustrator 
Jean  Sole,  Michael  Green,  Australian 
Malcolm  Thain,  nature  artist  Jim 
Pollock,  Jim  Hance,  Nathan 
Weedmark,  Jack  Davis,  and  Ed 
Roxburgh. 

1.1 

Early  1987 

The  first  Verbum,  all  black  and  white, 
300  dpi  laser  output,  beautifully 
printed  on  70  lb.  Sequoia  Matte.  This 
epic  launch  of  the  Verbum  journal, 
designed  with  PageMaker  1.2  by  John 
Odam,  inspired  designers  worldwide. 

•  Featured  artists:  Avant-garde 
concept  artist  Paul  Rutkovsky  with 
"redigitized"  illustrations,  Mike 
Swartzbeck's  trailblazing  composite 
illustrations  from  scanned  images, 
excerpts  from  David  Brunn's  Irish  Book 
of  Invasion  using  innovative  "digital 
photography"  techniques.  •  The 
"Gallery"  section  explores  diverse 
compositions  from  a  wide  range  of 
digital  artists.  •  Columns:  Michael 
Singleton's  "The  Artist's  Toolbox" 
offers  a  primer  on  bitmapped  graphics 
with  a  feature-by-feature  comparision 
of  leading  programs.  "Behind  the 
Scenes"  by  Kim  Criswell  responds  to 
the  state-of-the-industry  circa  January, 

1987  with  "Big  World,  MacWorld." 
"Painting  by  Numbers"  by  Tony  Smith 
introduces  the  PostScript  page- 
description  language.  John  Odam's 
"First  Contact"  takes  Fontographer 
through  its  paces  in  creating  logos  and 
an  original  typeface. 

1.2 

Mid-1987 

Verbum  embodies  the  Number  II  with 
a  receptive,  controlled  approach  in  a 
further  exploration  of  the  evolving 
technology.  This  issue  was  produced 
with  ReadySetGo!  3, 1270  dpi  Lino 
imagesetter  output,  and  digital  color 
separations.  •  Features:  "Amiga 
Video"  looks  at  the  unfolding 
possibilities  of  the  animated  Amiga. 
"Painting  as  Spiritual  Discipline"  by 
Jack  Davis  shares  the  artist's  experi¬ 
ences  with  Japan's  elegant  painting 
program,  Mac  Calligraphy.  "Big  Blue 
Art"  by  Mike  Kelly  profiles  the  world 
of  IBM  graphics  from  the  Verbum  point 
of  view.  "Lino  Seps"  by  Mike  Saenz 
explores  the  new  wave  of  digital  color 
separation,  featuring  Marvel  Comics' 
new  Iron  Man  cover  created  by  Saenz 
on  a  an  IBM  with  a  Targa  board  and 
color  separated  on  the  Linotronic 
(saved  Verbum  $600!).  "Digital 
Studies"  by  Australian  Mac-artist 
Malcolm  Thain  captures  the  grace  of 
passive  and  active  female  forms.  •  The 
usual  "Gallery"  of  unusually  inspired 
pieces.  •  Columns:  "The  Artist's 
Toolbox"  compares  PostScript 
illustration  programs  Adobe  Illustrator 


(VISA/MC  accepted).  Printed  or 
typewritten  copy  only  please;  disk 
preferred  (MS  Word  or  MacWrite 
format).  Send  to  Verbum  Classifieds  at 
the  address  below. 

LETTERS  What  do  you  think?  What 
do  you  want?  What  are  your 
experiences,  and  how  does  Verbum  fit 
in?  Where  are  we  headed?  Send  to 
Verbum  Letters  at  the  following 
address. 

VERBUM 

P.O.  Box  15439 
San  Diego,  CA  92115 
(619)  463-9977 
MCI  MAIL:  VERBUM 
Telex:  650  302  0249 

European  Editor 
Veronique  To-ngoc 
18  Rue  Leonie 
92160  Antony 
FRANCE 
33-1-4668-2635 

Australian  Editor 
Tony  Smith 
P.O.  Box  256 


and  CricketDraw  as  well  as  two  font 
editors  and  four  special  effects 
programs.  "Desktop  Techniques"  by 
John  Baxter  looks  at  parallels  between 
low-  and  high-tech  graphics  tools.  J.  C. 
Brown  initiates  Verbum' s  "New 
Frontier  Products"  column,  offering 
capsule  descriptions  of  fitting  new 
software,  hardware,  and  otherware. 

1.3 

Late  1987 

The  third  Verbum  was  produced  with 
PageMaker  2.0.  More  pages,  more 
color,  a  very  dense  issue,  the  first  to  be 
sold  in  quantity  on  the  newstands. 

•  Features:  April  Greiman's  "Pacific 
Wave"  sculpture/ exhibit  in  Venice, 
Italy.  "Desktop  Video."  "Continuum" 
by  Linnea  Dayton  explores  the  future 
of  Verbum.  Dominique  de  Bardon- 
neche-Berglund,  Europe's  digital 
painter  of  renown.  Jack  Davis  explores 
ImageStudio.  "Creative  Waveforms"  by 
Neal  Fox  focuses  on  music. 

•  Columns:  Tony  Smith  on  3-D  with 
PostScript.  "The  Artist's  Toolbox" 
compares  object-oriented  programs  on 
the  Mac.  John  Odam's  "First  Contact" 
treats  Adobe  Illustrator,  including  a 
color  (separated)  piece.  "Behind  the 
Scenes"  takes  in  the  fall  shows  and 
industry  news  of  note.  "New  Frontier 
Products"  chronicles  significant 
entries. 


issue:  $15  (payment  with  order 
required,  in  U.S.  dollars  only,  drawn 
on  a  U.S.  bank  or  international  postal 
order,  second  class  delivery). 

EDITORIAL  SUBMISSIONS  Call  or 
write  Verbum  Editor  at  the  address 
below  for  a  copy  of  Verbum' s  Editorial 
Guidelines. 

ART  SUBMISSIONS  Send  creative 
works  with  a  100-word  explanation  of 
the  process  used  (including  hardware 
and  software  used)  and  a  50-word 
biography,  on  disk  and  on  paper 
(Macintosh  format  preferred,  MS  Word 
or  MacWrite  for  text  files).  If  work 
involves  combined  media,  photostats, 
photos,  or  transparencies  are 
welcomed.  Please  include  a  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  for 
return  of  the  materials.  Send  to  Verbum 
Art  Editor  at  the  address  below. 

CLASSIFIEDS  $.50  per  word,  $20.00 
minimum.  Payment  with  order 


(36  Ardoch  Street) 
Essenden,  VIC  3040 
AUSTRALIA 
61-3-370-3566 


COMING  UP  IN  VERBUM  2.2 

High  Fashion  Goes  High  Tech: 

Fashion  Designers  on  PCs 

On-Line  Art:  Verbum  Enters  the  World 

of  Telecommunications 

Mel  Ristau’s  Electric  Glyph  Art  - 

Postscript  into  Silkscreen 

Rock  and  Rolling  Amiga:  Georganne 

Deen  Paints  Oingo  Boingo  LIVE! 

Desktop  Music,  Chapter  2 

-  by  Neal  Fox 

And  you  thought  this  issue's  Gallery 
was  awesome... 

AND  THEN:  Architecture,  Space  Art, 
Digitizing  and  Copyright  Law, 
Getting  Schooled,  Paul  Rutkovsky 
Revisited,  More  Desktop  Video,  Japan 
and  Europe,  Amazing  Fractals... 


TO  ORDER  BACK  ISSUES  Send 
check  or  money  order  for  $9.50  (first 
class  postage  paid)  to  Verbum  Back 
Issues  at  the  address  below;  or 
telephone  with  VISA  or  MasterCard 
number.  For  more  than  one  copy,  send 
$7.00  each  plus  $2.50  postage/ 
handling.  Canada  and  Mexico:  $12.50 
per  copy.  Foreign:  $15  per  copy. 

TO  SUBSCRIBE  OR  TO  ORDER 
THE  LATEST  ISSUE  Send  check  or 
money  order  for  $28.00  (for  at  least 
four  issues!)  to  Verbum  Subscriptions 
at  the  address  below;  or  telephone 
with  VISA  or  MasterCard  number. 
Allow  four  weeks  for  delivery  (add 
$10  for  first  class  delivery).  Latest  issue 
only:  $9.50  (first  class  delivery). 

Canada  and  Mexico:  subs  $36,  latest 
issue  $12.50;  Foreign:  subs  $45,  latest 


Organization  _ 

Street  - 

City  _  State _  Zip _ 

Telephone  _  Country  _ 

□  one  year  subscription  (at  least  4  issues)  $28.00* 

□  two  year  subscription  (at  least  8  issues)  $50.00 

□  I  have  enclosed  a  check  for  $  _ 

□  charge  my  VISA/MasterCard# _  exp _ 

back  issue  # _  quantity  _  total  price _ 

*Can.  &  Mex.  $36.00,  foreign  $45.00 
(U.S.  dollars  only) 

Total  amount  enclosed  $ 
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FIRST  IN  SPECIAL 

EFFECTS 


New!  Version  1.1  Features  tmproved  Speed 


Radial  Fountains 


Linear  Fountain 


—  Log  Fountain 
Radial  Fountain 


Shadowed 

Text 


Duplicate 

Objects 


Rotated  & 
Tilted  Text 
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Fountain 


Advanced 
^Drawing  Tools 


Control  Dot 
Size  And 
Shape 


Text  On  A 

Oath 


Controlled 

Screening 


Log  Grate 


Bezier  Curve 


Printed  with  an  Apple  LaserWriter™ 


Freehand 


cricket 


Cricket  Software,  30  Valley  Stream  Parkway,  Great  Valley  Corporate  Center,  Malvern,  PA  19355  (215)  251-9890 


Every  place  you  look  you’ll  see 
rave  reviews.  Why?  Because 
Cricket  Draw  has  created  a  new 
state-of-the-art  in  Macintosh 
drawing  technology. 

Spectacular  Special  Effects 

Cricket  Draw’s  most  universally 
acclaimed  capability  is  its  special 
effects  generation.  A  quick  glance 
at  the  example  at  left  will  give  you 
a  feeling  for  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  a  little  imagination 
and  Cricket  Draw.  Graded  Tones 
(fountains),  Shading,  Text  on  any 
path  —  all  these  effects  and  more 
are  simple  with  Cricket  Draw. 

For  Creators . . . 

If  you  use  your  Macintosh  to 
create  graphics,  then  you  certainly 
want  the  industry’s  most  compre¬ 
hensive  set  of  drawing  tools.  You 
want  the  industry’s  most  advanced 
text  manipulation  tools.  And  you 
want  the  ability  to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  PostScript  equipped 
devices.  With  the  Power  of  Cricket 
Draw,  you  can  finally  unleash  your 
true  creative  potential. 

For  Professionals .  . . 

Graphic  Arts?  Desktop 
Publishing?  Cricket  Draw  allows 
you  to  create  prescreened, 
camera-ready  art,  complete  with 
typeset  copy. 
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THE  FIRST 

FAMILY  OF  GRAPHICS 
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When  it  comes  to  Macintosh 
graphics  software,  there’s  just  one 
name  to  remember  —  Cricket 
Software.  Your  local  dealer  will  be 
happy  to  introduce  you  to  the  entire 
family:  Cricket  Graph,  Cricket  Draw, 
Cricket  Presents.  .  .,  and  Cricket 
Device  Drivers. 


LaserWriter  is  a  trademark  of  Apple  Computer  Ipc..  •  Macintosh  is  a  trademark  of  Apple  Computer  Inc.  •  PostScript  is  a  trademark  of  Adobe  Systems,  Inc. 


We  Have  Designs 
on  Your  Computer. 


. 


For  years  PC  users  have  been  conditioned  to  think  of 
their  computers  in  certain  terms.  Dependable.  Versa¬ 
tile.  Dull.  To  get  superior  graphics,  some  claimed  that 
you  need  a  different  type  of  computer  altogether. 

They  said  their  computer  was  everything  the  PC 
wasn’t.  Easy  to  use.  Graphically  exciting.  Fun.  PC 
owners  were,  well,  green  with  MacEnvy. 

Enter  Micrografx. 

With  Micrografx  Designer,  you  don’t  have  to  trade  in 
your  PC.  The  technical  illustration  and  design 
program,  Micrografx  Designer  turns  your  computer 
into  a  complete  graphics  studio.  Nothing  else  comes 
close.  Not  on  a  PC.  Not  on  a  Mac. 

Allow  us  to  illustrate. 

Draw  anything.  Trace  over  a  scanned  image.  Rotate. 
Duplicate.  Create.  Fine-tune  every  line  and  curve.  Let 
your  imagination  be  your  guide.  Micrografx  Designer 
gives  you  the  power  to  bring  your  ideas  to  life,  going 


from  rough  concept  to  finished  art  all  within  one 
program.  Running  under  Windows,  Designer  creates 
drawings  made  up  of  lines  and  curves  (not  dots,  like 
paint  programs).  Its  resolution-independent  format 
supports  hundreds  of  printers  like  HP’s  LaserJet™ 
and  PaintJet.™  All  PostScript™  devices,  too. 

So  take  a  bite  out  of  the  argument  that  PCs  can’t  do 
superior  graphics,  and  get  the  cure  for  MacEnvy.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  a  demonstration  of  the  Micrografx 
software  solutions,  or  call  us  for  more  information. 

Micrografx.  The  picture  of  success. 
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MICROGRAFX 

1820  N.  Greenville  Ave.  •  Richardson,  TX  75081 
214/234-1769  >  '  '.00/272-3729 
Telex  650309-3890  ,  '  2142342410 


